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GENERAL  ULYSSES  GRANT  McALEXANDER 
“the  rock  of  the  marne” 

(From  a  portrait  by  Lucien  Jonas  which  now  hangs  in  the  Capitol  of  Texas) 


SALUTE ! 


This  is  a  narrative  of  what  happened  in 
July,  1918,  when  the  Thirty-eighth 
United  States  Infantry,  “The  Fight¬ 
ing  Giants  ”  under  command  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Ulysses  Grant  McAlexander,  at  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne  accomplished  a  feat  not 
surpassed  by  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  or  Mil- 
tiades  at  Marathon;  by  Jackson  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  or  Thomas,  the  “Rock  of  Chicka- 
maugua.”  It  is  a  simple  story  of  a  fighting 
Colonel,  McAlexander,  one  of  the  outstanding 
heroes  of  the  war  and  now  known  as  “The 
Rock  of  the  Marne.” 


INTRODUCTORY 


WE  think  in  comparative  or  relative  terms.  If  the 
second  grade  reader  was  the  only  printed  pro¬ 
duction  of  thought,  it  would  be  an  achievement  in 
literature.  By  comparison  we  progress  to  what 
we  consider  great  in  literature,  science,  invention,  war. 

Men  are  comparable.  They  are  great,  or  otherwise,  only 
by  comparison  with  other  men.  The  deeds  of  men  are  relative 
in  value  and  our  judgment  of  them  is  hinged  upon  their  rel¬ 
ative  merit.  Our  appreciation  is  in  direct  proportion  to  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  them. 

If  we  compare  him,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  book,  to 
men  who  have  already  been  judged  pre-eminent  in  his  chosen 
field,  we  are  able  to  fit  him  to  his  proper  niche  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Great.  Therefore,  I  have  selected  for  my  appendix, 
sketches,  as  brief  as  possible,  of  men  whom  I  deem  compar¬ 
able  and  battles  that  have  relative  value  in  the  military  in¬ 
fluence  of  world  affairs. 

The  two  paramount  issues  that  influenced  the  amazing  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  new  U.  S.  Army  against  the  perfectly  co-ordinated, 
veteran  German  Army,  were: 

First.  General  Pershing’s  decision  for  open-field  war¬ 
fare  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of 
all  the  Allied  leaders,  who,  it  seems,  could  understand  nothing 
but  the  trench  warfare  of  attrition,  and, 

Second.  Colonel  McAlexander’s  crushing  defeat  of 
nine  enemy  regiments,  including  the  5th  and  6th  Grenadier 
Guards,  with  one  American  regiment  of  Infantry,  thereby 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the  German  fifth  grand  offensive 
and  causing  the  hopelessness  of  military  effort  against  Amer¬ 
ican  arms  to  become  a  fixed  thing  in  the  minds  of  their  high 
command. 
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I  am  assuming,  therefore,  that  the  man,  the  conduct  and 
the  scene  of  this  battle,  considering  the  crucial  time  of  its  en¬ 
actment  and  its  far  reaching  results,  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  the  command  of  this  soldier 
of  soldiers,  and  it  is  my  greater  privilege  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  classical  defense  of  the  Marne. 

In  memory  of  the  2917  gallant  men  and  officers  of  the 
38th  Regiment  who  fell,  I  give  this  account,  knowing  that  it  is 
in  your  heart  to  sympathize,  your  brain  to  grasp,  your  in¬ 
tuition  to  understand.  It  requires  courage  to  even  try  to  ex¬ 
press  the  inner  ideals  and  pictures  of  such  men,  men  who 
reached  the  summit  of  achievement  on  the  battlefield.  Men 
who  dared,  fought  and  died  for  the  flag  and  what  it  rep¬ 
resents.  They  fill  us  with  proud  sorrow,  these  men  who  were 
not  attracted  by  easy  things,  but  who  held  life  cheaper  than 
national  dishonor. 


Pontoon  Bridge  “Made  in  Germany”  and  used  by  38th  Infantry  in  crossing  the 
Marne  at  Mezy.  Counter  Attack  of  July  21-22. 


Qhapter  I 

CONDITION  OF  THE  ALLIES 

On  July  iy ,  igi8 

IT  is  fitting  that  you  should  approach  the  following  en¬ 
gagement  from  the  fact-side,  with  the  condition  of  the 
Allies  fully  established  in  your  mind,  so  that  you  will 
understand  the  claims  of  its  importance  even  though 
expressed  in  the  superlative.  I  feel  sure  of  your  sympathy 
and  know  that  in  the  performance  of  any  unit  of  American 
soldiers  you  would  find  an  outlet  for  it,  rather  than  an  inlet 
for  mere  facts  and  figures.  But  I  am  willing  that  the  cold 
bath  of  common  sense  be  showered  over  any  conflagration  of 
enthusiasm  one  may  have  for  this  particular  unit  and  that  we 
view  it,  close  up,  from  the  calculating  standpoint  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  cause.  Therefore,  I  shall  sketch  just  one  or  two 
points  directly  bearing  upon  the  morale  of  the  Allies,  then 
tell  you  the  story,  so  that  he  who  may  not  be  a  predjudicial 
friend  may,  nevertheless,  see  the  justification  of  its  writing. 

No  one  can  minimize  the  glory  of  their  fighting  for  four 
long,  bitter,  years,  against  the  German  military  machine;  a 
comparative  peace  loving  people  against  the  old  Hun  blood 
of  aggression  and  conquest;  the  stand  of  the  unprepared,  to 
a  large  extent,  against  the  prepared.  The  awful  blood  sacri¬ 
fice  they  made  —  their  heroism  in  checking  the  tide  —  is 
beyond  all  praise.  Great  emotions  exist  in  the  human  mind, 
much  greater  than  can  be  given  expression.  What  the  Allies 
did  in  the  first  years  of  fighting  must  live  in  our  minds.  The 
facts  can  be  given,  but  the  heartside  must  remain  within  us. 

With  the  collapse  of  Russia,  however,  there  began  a  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  morale  of  the  Allied  armies  that  is  the 
forerunner  of  defeat.  To  the  student  of  military  affairs,  not 
engaged  on  the  fighting  front  at  that  time,  it  was  astonish- 
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ing  as  well  as  inspiring  to  behold  a  people  so  great  in  spirit 
that  they  could  minimize,  at  least  ostensibly,  the  effect  of  the 
collapse  and  disintegration  of  Russia.  To  the  press  of  the 
nations  engaged  against  Germany  belongs  unlimited  credit 
for  their  success  in  influencing  the  thought  of  the  people 
along  channels  calculated  to  best  serve  our  purpose. 

But  its  significance  was  not  lost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
soldier.  He  remembered  the  one  time  famous  “Russian 
Steam  Roller.”  He  knew  that  Russia,  in  her  vastness  of  area 
and  men,  was  a  material  and  powerful  ally;  that  she  engaged 
half  the  German  forces;  that,  winning  or  losing,  she  was  the 
deciding  factor  in  this  war  as  she  had  been  in  wars  of  the 
past,  unless  the  United  States  participated.  With  Germany 
freed  from  menace  on  her  eastern  front,  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  west? 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  these  thoughts  from  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium,  and 
such  thoughts  are  not  conducive  to  the  building  of  morale,  the 
emotion  on  which  armies  fight. 

In  1917  the  British  made  repeated  drives  on  the  western 
front  with  inconsequential,  small  gains  of  ground  and  with 
enormous  loss  of  men.  The  whole  British  command  tired 
of  these  affairs.  They  were  gaining  nothing  in  effect  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans  rather  invited  them. 
They  decided  to  again  go  on  the  defensive,  assuming  that 
losses  to  the  enemy  in  attack  could  be  inflicted  equal  to  theirs 
in  similar  maneuver.  So  they  settled  down  in  their  trenches 
and  waited.  The  French  did  likewise,  while  the  Germans 
piled  up  impedimenta  for  their  drive  of  March  21,  1918. 

Reinforced  by  divisions  from  the  east  the  Boche  struck, 
on  this  date,  at  the  point  where  the  British  and  French  joined. 
Their  idea  was  to  separate  the  two  armies  and  beat  each  one 
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It  was  significant  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  Germans, 
that  the  Allies  had  ceased  all  offensive  action  and  assumed 
the  purely  defensive.  It  was  the  hand- writing  on  the  wall — 
an  unvarnished  insinuation,  to  say  the  least,  that  as  the  water 
wears  away  the  stone,  England  and  France  would  eventually 
suffer  disintegration, 

How  successful,  for  the  enemy,  was  the  drive  of 
March  21st  is  an  unpleasant  page  in  history.  The  British 
Fifth  Army  lost  all  their  artillery,  all  their  advance  supply 
depots,  and  were  thrown  back  in  utmost  confusion  to  a  line 
but  a  few  miles  east  of  Amiens.  The  grand  but  tired  French 
made  mad  efforts  to  reinforce  the  English,  but  so  ineffectual 
was  the  resistance  offered,  that  the  Germans  stopped  only  by 
reason  of  their  infantry  so  far  out  stripping  their  artillery 
and  supplies.  They  were  allowed  by  the  Allies  to  fight  for 
several  days  without  support  and  then  take  up  a  position, 
in  driblets  and  small  bodies,  before  the  British  lines  east  of 
Amiens  and  southeast  of  Montdidier,  while  their  artillery  and 
supplies  were  brought  forward  thirty-five  miles : 

Is  the  condition  of  the  Allies  plain  to  you  when  unsup¬ 
ported  infantry,  dribbled  along  a  line,  are  allowed  to  rest 
and  fortify  while  their  guns,  etc.,  are  brought  forward  thirty- 
five  miles? 

Then  came  the  first  of  the  American  army  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  French  our  own  First  Division  was  sent  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  northwest  of  Montdidier,  at  Cantigny.  Here  the  lines 
stabilized,  evidently  owing  to  the  difficulty  the  Germans  had 
in  transport  across  the  thirty-five  miles  of  “no-man’s-land.” 

Mind  you,  this  is  not  a  criticism  but  a  statement  of  un¬ 
fortunate  fact,  necessary  in  the  premise.  If  I  am  to  show 
you  something  of  the  condition  of  the  Allies  on  the  date 
above  mentioned,  I  must  recall  to  your  mind  the  principal 
things  that  caused  such  condition.  It  may  be  well  to  let  Mar- 
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shal  Haig  speak  for  himself  at  this  time.  He  issued  this 
statement:  “England  is  fighting  with  her  back  to  the  wall.” 

Surely  only  the  most  desperate  straits  into  which  an 
army  can  be  forced  could  make  it  possible  for  the  proud 
leader  of  the  British  forces  to  issue  such  a  statement. 

I  admire  the  former  “cocksure”  attitude  of  the  English 
army.  All  armies  should  be  cocksure  of  their  ability  to 
defeat  any  enemy  that  can  be  brought  against  them.  But 
theirs  was  not  based  on  the  McAlexander  foundation,  that 
“it  may  be  killed  but  it  cannot  be  conquered.”  There  is  a 
difference  between  American  confidence  and  British  cock¬ 
sureness. 

To  the  interested  observer  the  best  demonstration  of  the 
condition  of  the  British  forces  was  their  action,  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  English  history,  of  turning  over  absolute 
direction  of  her  armies  to  a  foreigner! 

Unification  and,  therefore,  proper  coordination  had 
never  been  attained  on  the  western  front.  It  was  a  great 
blessing  to  the  Allies  when  Marshal  Foch  was  made  General¬ 
issimo.  But  it  was  accomplished  only  after  decisive  beat¬ 
ings  and  the1  breaking  down  of  morale  to  such  a  deplorable 
extent  that  “Anything  different  to  that  which  is,  will  be  for 
the  better.”  It  was  a  final  and  last  resort  in  the  matter  of 
leadership  and  kept  France  from  making  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  an  American  attache  at  the 
British  Admiralty  said:  “A  state  of  discouragement  has  per¬ 
meated  all  British  forces.”  They  frankly  announced  on  all 
sides.  “You  Americans  must  end  this  whole  bloody  business.” 

Both  the  French  and  English  knew  of  the  German  re¬ 
serves  north  of  the  Aisne  and  were  in  a  hideous  condition  of 
mental  anxiety  as  to  where  the  next  blow  would  fall.  But 
they  waited  for  it  to  fall!  Is  there  any  question  as  to 
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Major  Jesse  W.  Wooldridge,  D.  S.  C.,  D.  S.  M.,  Italian  War  Cross,  Legion  of 
Honor,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm.  Formerly  Captain  commanding  Company  G. 

the  final  outcome  unless  some  fighting  unit  inflicted  a  decisive 
defeat  upon  the  Boche?  Unless  some  force  would  stand  flat 
footed  and  fight  them  with  an  unconquerable  spirit,  to  the 
death  if  need  be,  but  who  could  not  be  beaten? 

This  fourth  grand  offensive,  which  I  mention  later,  also 
stopped  because  of  the  infantry  outstripping  the  artillery  and 
supplies. 
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When  the  United  States  Third  Division  took  up  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Marne  the  French  were  positively  pitiful  in  their 
state  of  nervous  tension.  We  were  given  orders  to  speak  to 
French  officers  and  men  only  in  the  most  optimistic  terms. 
They  said,  44 We  are  war-worn  and  very  weary.”  When  asked, 
44 Are  you  beaten?”  Almost  invariably  their  God-given  spirit 
responded,  440h,  no,  but  we  are  very  tired.” 

Indeed,  they  were  tired!  these  glorious  men  of  France, 
440h,  so  tired,”  and  war-worn?  Just  think  of  four  years  of 
that  hell.  Four  years  of  merciless  pounding,  one  battle  of 
which  has  unstabilized  the  mentality  of  hundreds  of  strong 
men,  some  in  my  own  command. 

In  support  positions  on  the  Marne  1  have  had  my  men 
wrestling  for  sport  and  exercise;  on  occasion  we  invited 
French  soldiers,  who  were  on  our  right,  to  join  in  the  contest, 
only  to  learn  that  all  had  been  wounded  and  such  a  rough 
game  as  wrestling  was  unthinkable.  Just  sweet  children 
they  were,  and  weary?  God,  how  weary! 

Their  government  at  Paris  had  again  packed  up,  ready 
for  the  dash  to  Bordeaux — so  few  of  the  American  army  were 
there — so  little  hope  was  left.  They  did  not  admit  defeat — no 
grander  officers  or  men  ever  fought  for  a  cause  so  justified 
and  noble.  There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  that’s  all. 
They  were  worn  out,  tired  and  weary.  There  was  no  heart 
left  to  be  44killed  but  not  conquered.”  But  the  Americans! 
4  4 Well,  maybe — so  few  in  number — if  we  can  only  hold  out 
till  their  great  army  comes!” 

If  the  fifth  offensive  had  not  been  blocked  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  divisions — few  though  they  were — if  the  Gateway  to 
Paris,  the  Surmelin  Valley,  held  by  the  38th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
had  been  forced,  the  Allies  would  have  been  through.  The 
entire  history  of  the  war  up  to  July  15,  1918,  points  clearly 
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to  that  inexorable  fact.  To  quote  from  French  high  com¬ 
mand: 

“The  importance  of  McAlexander’s  defense  of  the 
Marne  cannot  be  estimated.” 


Giants  of  the  Marne  Remaining  on  Duty  With  the  Regiment  March  1, 1923 


1. 

Capt.  W.  L.  Morrison 

16. 

Pvt.  lcl.  C.  A.  O’Connor 

2. 

Capt.  Edward  Harrah 

17. 

Pvt.  lcl.  Harry  Samuels 

3. 

Capt.  B.  L.  Lucas 

18. 

Pvt.  lcl.  R.  Reid 

4. 

1st  Lt.  A.  F.  White 

19. 

Pvt.  lcl.  L.  Ledley 

5. 

1st  Sgt.  E.  Riggins,  Jr. 

20. 

Sgt.  A.  R.  Hinton 

6. 

Staff  Sgt.  James  Wilson,  Jr. 

21. 

Pvt.  lcl.  J.  Crkal 

7. 

Mr.  Sgt.  Louis  Lorber 

22. 

Sgt.  P.  J.  O’Brien 

8. 

Sgt.  H.  L.  Deem 

23. 

Pvt.  lcl.  G.  A.  Dreier 

9. 

Pvt.  J.  Estner 

24. 

Sgt.  Anthony  Timlin 

10. 

Sgt.  J.  Murray 

25. 

Cpl.  Vinson  H.  Harris 

11. 

Pvt.  E.  Witcher 

26. 

Pvt.  lcl.  H.  C.  Turman 

12. 

Cpl.  L.  Asbury 

27. 

Staff  Sgt.  J.  M.  Hughes 

13. 

Sgt.  J.  Patten 

28. 

Cpl.  W.  Stankiewicz 

14. 

Pvt.  lcl.  J.  B.  Causs 

29. 

Mr.  Sgt.  Joseph  Maher 

15. 

Sgt.  E.  T.  Mullin 

Chapter  II 


GENERAL  U.  G.  McALEXANDER 

“The  Rock  of  the  Marne” 


General-  U.  G.  McAlexander,  U.  S.  Army,  was 
bom  on  a  farm  near  the  little  town  of  Dundas, 
Minnesota,  August  30,  1864.  He  entered  West 
Point  in  1883  arid  graduated  four  years  later.  His 
services  in  campaigns  include  those  against  Indians  during 
the  winter  of  1890-91,  the  Spanish-American  war  and  Cuban 
campaign  in  1898,  die  Philippine  Insurrection  1900,  and  in 
Europe  June,  1917,  to  June,  1919.  He  received  a  citation 
and  recommendation  for  promotion  from  Major  General  J.  F. 
Kent  “For  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action”  at  Santiago, 
Cuba,  1  July,  1898.  He  graduated  at  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege,  1907,  *  ol  pt-  ^  eh  &Jj  1 1  yc? 

When  the  First  division  was  organized  he  was  attached 
to  the  16th  infantry  and  arrived  with  it  in  France,  June,  1917. 
This  regiment  was  the  first  American  infantry  to  reach  Paris. 
He  was  later  assigned  to  the  18th  infantry,  whose  colors  were 
the  first  American  infantry  colors  to  appear  on  the  French 
front  lines,  November  1917. 

He  was  an  observer  with  the  French  Army  at  Verdun 
when  it  made  the  August  drive  of  1917.  Transferred  from 
the  1st  Division,  31  December,  1917,  he  joined  the  38th  in¬ 
fantry,  3d  Division,  in  May,  1918,  and  commanded  the 
latter  regiment  during  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne,  July  15- 
23,  1918,  and  the  subsequent  offensive.  Here  it  was  that 
Colonel  McAlexander  received  the  sobriquet  of  “The  Rock 
of  the  Marne.”  He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  and 
assigned  to  the  180th  infantry  brigade,  25  August,  1918.  He 
has  since  that  date  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Officer  Legion 
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d’Honnour,  and  two  citations  of  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  Palm,  and  the  Italian  Croce  di  Guerri. 

He  commanded  the  180th  infantry  brigade  (Texas 
brigade)  in  the  St.  Mihiel  drive,  captured  the  Bois  le  Pretre, 
one  of  the  four  most  famous  battle  points  on  the  western 
front.  In  the  Meuse-Argonne  his  brigade  was  the  'first  to 
break  the  Freya  Stellung,  Nov.  1,  1918,  the  last  organized 
defensive  line  of  the  Germans.  His  brigade  was  formed  for 
attack  towards  Montmedy  at  the  hour  of  the  Armistice,  11 
November,  1918.  The  brigade  then  went  into  Germany 
as  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

Promoted  Brig.  General,  Regulars,  July  3,  1920. 


General  Dickman 
Commanding  3rd  Division 


General  McAlexander 
‘The  Rock  of  the  Marne’ 


Qhapter  III 

THE-McALEXANOER  FIGHTING  SPIRIT 


pr  ^  here  is  no  doubt  that  history  will  do  full  justice  to 
the  greatest  classic  of  the  World  War  by  giving 
credit  to  the  38th  U.  S.  Infantry  Regiment  and  its 
redoubtable  leader,  Ulysses  Grant  McAlexander,  for 
its  paradoxical  performance  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne, 
July  15-23,  1918,  and  that  the  generations  to  come  will  read 
it  with  awe,  but  why  not  now? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  appreciative  and  sympathetic 
Americans  of  our  own  generation,  those  who  sacrificed  so 
much  and  made  possible  such  a  deed  as  I  am  about  to  relate, 
may  know  and  understand  the  pivotal  point  upon  which  the 
gate  of  victory  turned  and  the  man  who  planned,  directed, 
fought  with  and  led  the  38th  through  this  Gettysburg  of  the 
Great  War. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  book,  “Through  the  Portals  of 
the  Past,”  you  will  find  the  salient  facts  of  great  soldiers  and 
their  deeds  which  rank  as  military  classics  of  the  world. 
Many  are  spurred  to  appreciation  of  such  acts  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  dead  past;  much  the  same  spirit  as  makes  us  re¬ 
spond  to  the  work  of  a  writer  or  painter  who  has  left  his 
heritage  to  posterity.  I  court  comparison  with  these  brief 
recitals,  though  in  them  I  call  your  attention  to  the  greatest 
military  feats  recorded  thus  far  in  history;  to  battles  that 
conclusively  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  world,  believing  that 
the  pivotal  battle  of  the  World  War,  the  one  battle  that  caused 
defeat  to  become  a  fixed  thing  in  the  German  military  mind, 
should  rank  foremost  among  such  classics  in  comparison  to 
its  importance  in  the  shaping  of  our  own  affairs. 

Only  a  most  unusual  combination  of  circumstances 
could  make  it  possible  for  a  small  unit  of  American  fighting 
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General  McAlexander  addressing  the  regiment  at  Niedermendig,  Germany 


men  to  decisively  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  fifth  German 
grand  offensive.  That  this  defeat  was  accomplished  in 
a  highly  spectacular  local  combat  by  one  regiment  of  U.  S. 
infantry,  with  some  artillery  support,  will  never  cease  to  be 
a  matter  of  wonderment  although  its  explanation  is  simple, 
clear  and  exact. 
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There  were,  altogether,  five  grand  offensives  against 
the  Allies  on  the  western  front. 

The  first  was  in  August  ,1914,  which  carried  the  Ger¬ 
mans  through  Belgium,  Flanders  and  south  into  France  across 
the  Marne  river  east  of  Paris.  Marshal  Joffre’s  counter¬ 
attack,  September  14,  1914,  threw  them  back  across  the 
Marne  and  the  line  became  stabilized  along  the  approximate 
general  front  of  Ypres,  Soissons,  Rheims,  Verdun,  St.  Mihiel, 
Pont-a-Mousson  and  southeast  through  the  Vosges  to 
Switzerland. 

The  second  German  offensive  was  launched  against  the 
French  fortress  of  Verdun  in  the  fall  of  1916. 

The  third  was  against  the  junction  of  the  British  and 
French  armies  east  of  Amiens,  March  21,  1918. 

The  fourth  was  launched  May  27,  1918,  against  the 
French  between  Rheims  and  Soissons,  creating  a  salient  which 
included  the  town  of  Chateau  Thierry  and  eastward  to  Dor¬ 
mans  along  the  line  of  the  Marne  river. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  first,  third 
and  fourth  German  offensives  met  such  ineffectual  resist¬ 
ance  that  they  carried  forward  their  fronts  until  only  the 
difficulty  of  supply  over  long  stretches  of  desolated  country, 
plus  an  increasing  resistance,  finally  brought  them  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Thus  at  the  end  of  May,  1918,  they  were  in  secure 
possession  of  Chateau  Thierry  and  fifteen  kilometers  of  front 
to  the  east. 

A  few  minor  combats  to  the  west  and  northwest  of 
Chateau  Thierry  in  which  parts  of  two  American  divisions 
were  engaged,  resulted  in  June  in  the  retaking  of  some  ground 
and  a  few  villages,  all  of  which  had  slight  effect  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation,  except  as  it  gave  our  troops  so  engaged  their 
baptism  of  fire  and  the  Germans  a  chance  to  taste  the  gall 
and  wormwood  of  American  opposition. 
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This  position  on  the  Marne,  then,  I  would  call  the  First 
of  the  unusual  circumstances  above  referred  to. 

The  Second  is  geographical  in  that  the  Marne  river  is  a 
silvered,  meandering  stream,  some  fifty  yards  wide  and 
nestles  restfully  in  the  Marne  Valley  which  is  fringed  by  a 
semi-mountainous  range  impossible  to  be  crossed  by  a  modern 
army,  hampered  as  it  is  by  ponderous  machinery. 

Third:  That  the  Surmelin  Valley  is  the  only  southern 
means  of  egress  from  the  Marne  Valley  for  such  an  army, 
driving  from  the  apex  of  the  Chateau  Thierry  salient. 

Fourth:  The  38th  was  given  this  “Gateway  to  Paris,” 
the  Surmelin  Valley  to  defend. 

Fifth:  McAlexander  commanded  the  38th. 

The  Colonel  had  taken  command  of  our  regiment 
May  14th,  just  two  months  before  this  unique  combination  of 
circumstances  gave  us  the  opportunity  for  unusual  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  38th  has  been  thrice  blessed  in  good  fortune 
since  its  inception.  Colonel  J.  C.  Castner  had  brought  the 
regiment  to  a  state  of  morale  and  E spirit  de  Corps  seldom 
equaled  and  never  surpassed.  Lieut.  Colonel  H.  Adams,  com¬ 
pleted  its  training  in  these  respects  with  the  finesse  and  dash 
of  a  truly  brilliant  soldier.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man 
alive  who  could  have  functioned  his  office  with  better  results 
than  Colonel  Adams. 

McAlexander  studied  the  regiment  with  that  rare  un¬ 
derstanding  of  a  gifted  leader.  His  work  was  clear.  It  was 
his  job  to  teach  us  to  fight!  If  you  have  never  taught  an  organ¬ 
ization  to  fight  and  then  led  it  into  action,  and  watched  with 
anxious  eye  every  movement  of  officer  and  men,  directing, 
holding  to  place,  controlling  every  phase  of  the  battle,  then 
you  don’t  know  what  a  serious  undertaking  it  is.  The  Colonel 
looked  upon  this  work  as  a  privilege,  for  the  truly  great  so 
accept  leadership  of  men  rather  than  as  employment  handed 
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to  them  by  rank  and  precedent.  The  privilege  of  teaching 
men  to  fight,  the  privilege  of  teaching  men  to  love  you  so 
deeply  that  they  will  stand  firm-footed  in  the  face  of  death 
itself  and  fight  to  the  end  is  the  apotheosis  of  military  lead¬ 
ership.  Love  is  the  only  human  emotion  strong  enough  to 
make  men  sacrifice  their  lives.  I  know! 

Listen,  then,  to  the  result  of  that  “teaching  men  to  fight” 
and,  yes,  “to  love.” 

The  patronizing  manner  of  the  French  and  British  offi¬ 
cers,  (perhaps  unconscious)  however  seemingly  encouraged 
by  American  attitude  of  standing  in  awe  of  what  they  had 
to  teach,  had  a  general  effect  of  inducing  a  timidity  and  lack 
of  aggressiveness  for  fear  of  making  errors.  Colonel  Mc- 
Alexander  did  not  share  in  these  hallucinations  and  was  one 
of  the  infantry  officers  who  knew  the  war  would  be  won  by 
infantry  fire. 

On  one  occasion  he  said,  “Do  you  wish  an  invincible, 
unconquerable  regiment?  Then  organize  it,  administer  it, 
train  it  and  fight  it  along  invincible  and  unconquerable  lines. 
Imbue  it  with  a  pride  that  scoffs  at  danger,  inspire  it  with  a 
soul  of  intrepidity  and  honor  and  make  it  to  know  that  its 
defeat  is  impossible,  that  it  may  be  killed  but  that  it  cannot 
be  conquered.” 

Thus  the  38th  was  imbued  with  what  I  would  call  the 
McAlexander  fighting  spirit.  It  is  a  thing  distinctive  and  a 
thing  that  could  emanate  only  from  the  fighting  corner-stone 
of  the  3rd  Division. 


Qhapter  IV 


One  of  the  “Giants”  I  desire  particularly  to  have 
you  know  is  Lieut.  Colonel  Guy  I.  Rowe,  then  Major, 
commanding  the  2nd  Battalion.  I  was  Captain  of 
“G”  Company  in  Major  Rowe’s  command  and  came 
to  know  him  well.  His  predecessor  was  Frank  H.  Adams, 
mentioned  above,  so  you  may  expect  much  of  the  2nd  Bat¬ 
talion  in  the  battle  to  follow. 

Later  in  a  statement  to  McAlexander,  Rowe  said,  “Early 
in  my  regime  as  Commander  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  I  followed 
the  example  of  some  of  my  former  Bn.  Commanders,  you 
especially ,  and  strove  for  mutual  friendship,  better  under¬ 
standing,  more  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  and  harmony.  This, 
boiled  down,  means  morale,  and  God  knows  we  proved  we 
had  that.” 

In  that  statement  the  Major  shows  how  deep  is  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men.  Truly  he  was  and  is  an  expert  in  hearts,  a 
virtuoso  in  human  nature.  One  of  the  most  lovable  char¬ 
acters  I  have  ever  known,  vehement  in  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
yet  acting  only  on  the  soldier’s  principle  of  equity  and  fair¬ 
ness.  Rowe  at  his  best  is  in  the  midst  of  fierce,  rotten  battle 
conditions  where  his  cool  thinking,  soundness  of  judgment 
and  steadying  hand,  works  wonders  for  those  dependent  upon 
him. 

There  is  a  great  love  that  fills  the  heart  of  a  soldier  of 
integrity  for  another.  Upon  that  integrity  each  man’s  life 
depends.  He  must  have  unbounded  confidence  in  that  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  man  on  his  right  or  left,  otherwise  he  cannot  “stand 
firm-footed  and  give  his  life,”  if  need  be,  to  carry  out  his 
mission. 

McAlexander  was  our  ideal  and  personification  of  in- 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Guy  I.  Rowe,  formerly  Major  2nd  Battalion, 
38th  Infantry,  D.  S.  C. 


tegrity.  Rowe  brought  it  to  the  Battalion  with  that  sweet  yet 
forceful  personality  with  results  as  you  shall  see.  He  made 
me  see  a  great  military  light:  that  it  is  useless  to  train  men 
in  the  requisites  of  a  soldier  unless  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  one  another  is  developed  at  the  same  time.  Rowe  is  re- 
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markable  in  his  ability  to  develop  fighting  spirit  against  the 
foe  and  harmony  among  ourselves. 

How  indelibly  is  the  personality  of  McAlexander 
stamped  into  the  very  vitals  of  his  associates  and  command! 
Soldiers  are  a  reflection  of  their  commander  just  as  employees 
in  business  life  are  a  reflection  of  their  employer.  By  giv¬ 
ing  you  personal  impressions  of  McAlexander  and  his  Cap¬ 
tains  you  may  the  better  understand  the  collective  and  in¬ 
dividual  conduct  of  the  troops  in  “The  Miracle  of  Chateau 
Thierry.”  (Colonel  R.  H.  C.  Kelton,  in  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine  for  May,  1919).  More  anon  of  the  Captains,  however, 
as  the  action  progresses. 

I  was  called  into  Major  Rowe’s  P.  C.  (post  of  command) 
one  day  shortly  before  the  battle  under  discussion,  and  had 
the  unusual  privilege  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  uncanny 
depth  of  McAlexander’s  fighting  instinct  as  well  as  his  ability 
to  make  practical  all  the  theory  he  has  learned.  The  reason 
I  say  uncanny  is  because  the  disposition  he  made  of  the  38th 
at  that  time  was,  to  a  man,  precisely  the  disposition  he  would 
have  made  if  the  battle  had  already  been  fought  and  was  to 
be  fought  over  again.  Uncanny,  isn’t  it? 

McAlexander  came  in  and  said,  “Sit  down  and  look  at 
this  map.  I  want  you  to  know  the  regimental  disposition  so 
you  will  know  what  to  do  when  the  time  comes.” 

“Rowe,  you  hold  the  front  line  with  two  companies,  don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  Major,  “with  two  companies  in 
immediate  support.” 

McAlexander:  “Well,  there  is  just  a  little  change  in  my 
present  plan.  Thicken  up  the  front  line  by  moving  “G” 
Company  in  and  start  “F”  Company  at  once  to  digging  these 
little  echeloned  trenches  on  the  right  flank  as  designated  here 
(on  map) .  I  have  had  three  conferences  with  the  French  high 
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command  on  our  right  and  have  at  last  secured  a  final  state¬ 
ment  that  they  will  hold  their  present  position  ‘to  the  death.’ 
But  they  have  had  an  awful  pounding  and  by  the  looks  of 
their  troops  I  think  it  best  to  be  prepared  for  a  flank  defense 
and  I  am  arranging  the  regiment  to  meet  that  contingency.” 
(It  was  a  known  fact,  at  that  time,  that  the  Germans  were 
preparing  to  launch  their  Fifth  and  greatest  offensive,  this 
time  against  Paris  from  the  Apex  of  the  Chateau  Thierry 
salient.) 

Personally,  I  had  every  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
experienced  though  long  suffering  French  on  our  right,  just 
as  I  did  in  the  American  regiment  on  our  left.  We  ail  did 
and,  but  for  the  military  judgment  and  innate  ability  to  esti¬ 
mate  soldiers  of  that  mighty  “Old  Rock”  of  ours,  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  we  would  be  pushing  daisies  under  a  sign  that 
might  read  “Speak  no  evil  of  the  dead,”  or,  “Toll  the  bell  for 
I  am  coming.”  Lately,  McAlexander  has  expressed  himself 
regarding  the  French  retirement  thus: 

“The  French  used  most  excellent  judgment  in  yielding 
ground  rather  than  sacrificing  man-power.  In  time  we  would 
have  come  to  believe  much  as  both  French  and  British  in  this 
respect.  It  was  our  part  to  so  impress  the  Germans  with  our 
fighting  ability  and  our  wish  to  fight  them,  that  their  morale 
would  be  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  seeing  great  forces  brought 
against  us  with  no  prospect  of  their  own  success.”  I  call  this 
generosity.  The  Colonel  calls  it  fairness.  He  is  right. 

We  discussed  the  entire  regiment’s  disposition,  or 
rather,  they  did,  at  that  above  meeting.  I  paid  attention.  We 
had  been  arranged  three  battalions  in  depth,  2nd  Battalion, 
Major  G.  I.  Rowe;  1st  Battalion,  Major  Harry  J.  Keeley,  sup¬ 
port;  3rd  Battalion,  Major  Maxon  S.  Lough,  reserve;  with 
four  lines  of  resistance — the  river  bank,  the  Paris-Metz  rail¬ 
way  an  average  of  350  yards  from  the  river,  as  the  main 
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line  of  resistance,  the  Aqueduct  line,  and  the  Woods  line. 
(See  map.) 

Neither  in  the  elements  to  the  right  or  left  of  us  were 
there  any  particular  arrangements  made  for  resistance  on  the 
river  bank.  To  my  knowledge  of  those  units,  McAlexander 
is  the  only  one  who  saw  the  natural  strength  afforded  by  the 
river  itself,  thereby  affording  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
most  remarkable  thing  that  happened  in  France  was  the 
number  of  bullets  that  missed  us.  In  other  words,  a  greater 
propensity  for  psalms  would  lately  have  developed  in  our 
families  but  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 

Of  the  three  companies  in  the  first  line  Major  Rowe 
placed  “G”  Company  on  the  left  flank  which  put  my  left  on  a 
line  running  south  through  the  Mezy  depot.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  company  defense  was  up  to  the  Captains.  I  placed 
my  four  platoons  in  depth;  one  on  river  bank,  one  on  for¬ 
ward  edge  of  railway  embankment  (the  fill  being  some  9  feet 
high  and  too  wide  to  fight  from  the  rear),  one  immediately 
in  rear  of  fill  and  my  fourth  along  a  spur  track  that  jutted 
southeast  on  my  sector,  to  enfilade  in  either  direction  in  the 
extremity  of  penetration. 

“H”  Company  on  my  right  placed  two  platoons  on  river 
bank  and  two  platoons  on  railway.  “E”  Company  to  the 
right  of  “H”  made  a  like  disposition,  while  “F”  Company 
formed  in  the  now  historic  “McAlexander  echelons”  on  the 
extreme  right  flank.  (See  Map.) 

Two  companies  of  the  1st  Battalion,  “A”  and  “C”  under 
First  Lieutenant  J.  B.  White,  and  Captain  Hanon  F.  Combs, 
had  been  assigned,  by  higher  authority,  for  labor  operations 
with  the  30th  Infantry.  (It  is  pitiful  to  think  that  such  a 
system  could  be  in  effect  on  the  eve  of  battle,  which  we  knew 
to  be  imminent).  Companies  “B”  under  Captain  Wm.  Frei- 
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Map  of  Marne  and  Surmelin  Valleys.  Marne  runs  east  to  west,  top  picture; 
Surmelin  runs  north  to  Marne,  center. 
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hoff,  and  “D”  under  Captain  Shelby  Ledford,  of  the  1st 
Battalion  were  in  Paroy  and  Launay  respectively. 

The  3rd  Battalion  occupied  the  “Woods  Line”  with  “I” 


Company,  1  gt1  LfCuTemnl^  command,  and  “K” 

Company,  Captain  R.  G.  Moss,  were  deployed  across  the 
Surmelin  Valley,  with  Company  “L,”  1st  Lieutenant  F.  L. 
Rodgers,  and  “M”  Company,  under  Captain  R.  G.  Woodside, 
in  bivouac  to  the  northeast  of  Connigis. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  7th  Machine  Gun  Bat¬ 
talion,  motorized,  let  it  be  chronicled  that  they  had,  shortly 
before  this  time,  met  and  stopped  the  German  advance  at 
Chateau  Thierry  proper,  where  they  held  the  bridge  against 
odds  and  enabled  the  3rd  Division  to  get  into  position  with 
the  Marne  between  us  and  the  enemy.  Captain  J.  R.  Menden¬ 
hall,  later  Major  of  the  30th  Infantry,  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  this  defense.  Later  I  came  to  know  this 
brilliant  young  officer  intimately.  We  were  wounded  for 
the  last  time,  shortly  before  the  Armistice,  in  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  fighting  and  were  shifted  through  the  same  hospitals 
together.  In  my  weeks  of  slow  recovery  he  dressed  my 
wounds  (the  crowded  condition  overtaxed  the  surgeons)  and 
alleviated  all  my  sufferings  that  could  be  alleviated.  I  learned 
again  from  John  Mendenhall  that  powerful  friendship  and 
deep  affections  are  characteristic  of  real  fighting  men;  that 
a  fine  sense  of  humanity  and  sweetness  are  inherent  in  the 
bosom  of  a  true  soldier. 

Upon  the  above  disposition  being  effected,  McAlexander 
looked  us  over  individually  and  collectively.  He  came  down 
on  my  front  in  broad  daylight  and  I  was  amused  at  one  of  my 
sentries,  yet  pleased  with  his  lack  of  discrimination:  “Sir, 
my  orders  are  not  to  allow  anyone  to  expose  himself  over  this 
line.  You’ll  draw  fire  there.” 

The  Colonel  had  edged  himself  up  on  the  railway  bank 
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where  he  could  study  the  enemy  position.  He  slid  back  and 
said,  “Under  the  head  of  Military  Necessity  I  think  we  may 
change  your  orders  so  far  as  my  observations  are  concerned.” 
This  was  done  and  the  Colonel  made  a  thorough  personal 
reconnoissance  of  our  whole  front  that  day.  I  had  a  rifle 
with  telescopic  sights  which  interested  him.  He  took  it  and 
said,  “I  want  to  bowl  a  couple  of  ’em  over  myself.  Let’s  see 
how  close  we  can  get.” 

On  “H”  Company’s  front  to  my  right  were  some  shrub¬ 
bery  and  tiny  striplings,  the  French  call  trees,  running  almost 
to  the  River  bank.  We  went  there  and  wriggled  forward 
to  their  very  edge  and  lay  for  an  hour  or  so,  within  70  yards 
of  the  German  first  line,  while  the  Colonel  sniped.  But,  for 
results,  his  previous  orders  had  been  carried  out  too  well.  He 
had  said,  “Don’t  let  anything  show  itself  on  the  other  side 
and  live.”  This  order  was  inspired  by  the  custom  of  the 
opposing  forces,  before  the  American  army  advent,  to  “live 
and  let  live,”  as  it  were,  unless  it  was  a  time  of  general 
advance,  patrol  or  raid.  Our  belligerency  and  refusal  to 
adopt  this  attitude  led  to  many  attempts  at  reprisal  and  ar¬ 
tillery  duels,  also  extreme  disgust  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  A 
captured  German  order  forbid  exposure  of  any  kind  for  three 
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miles  back  “Owing  to  accuracy  of  American  riflemen.” 

The  Colonel  fired  two  clips  but,  though  the  results  were 
disappointing,  I  was  pleased  to  have  him  learn  his  orders 
had  been  so  well  carried  out.  It  was  a  relief  when  we  crawled 
back  as  I  knew  every  square  inch  of  our  front  was  covered  by 
German  machine  guns  and  one-pounders  and  every  minute 
we  stayed  there  made  our  discovery  more  imminent,  but  the 
Colonel  was  there  in  accordance  with  his  inevitable  custom 
of  studying  every  foot  of  ground  on  both  sides ,  also,  just  on 
that  particular  expedition,  it  is  my  opinion,  for  sport.  He  is 
an  expert  rifleman,  loves  the  Springfield,  and  neither  silver 
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eagles  or  stars,  for  that  matter,  can  keep  him  out  of  a  fight. 

However,  for  a  perfect  understanding  of  one’s  front  it 
is  necessary  to  study  it  from  the  enemy  direction ,  and  in  day¬ 
light.  This  McAlexander  did  and  when  we  got  back  to  our 
side  of  the  railway  embankment  he  squared  his  shoulders, 
swelled  his  chest,  set  his  jaw  and  said,  “Let  ’em  come!” 


52  -German  machine  guns  captured  at  Mezy  by  Company  G,  38th  Infantry  on 

.  July  15,  1918.  p 
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Qhapter  V 

OMINOUS  QUIET 


prn  |*n^he  night  of  July  14-15  brought  a  darkness  which 
caused  one  to  imagine  he  was  pushing  his  way 
through  a  respiratory  soup.  To  what  thought 
vibration  the  minds  of  night  birds  and  insects 
were  attuned,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  were  noticeable 
as  they  propelled  their  devious  and  uncertain  ways  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  nature’s  blessings,  or  in  flight,  maybe,  from  the  un¬ 
known,  which  makes  cowards  even  of  men.  Yet  the  Sur- 
melin  Valley,  the  Gateway  to  Paris,  the  only  exit  from  the 
Marne  Valley  from  the  apex  of  the  Chateau  Thierry  salient 
— a  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you — was  alive  and  teem¬ 
ing  with  the  usual  activities  of  an  important  defense.  The 
rolling  kitchens,  a  mile  in  our  rear,  took  advantage  of  the 
darkness  and  let  the  smoke  blow  in  preparation  of  our  one 
meal  a  day,  to  be  brought  to  us  by  carrying  parties.  A  meal, 
alas,  that  was  never  to  reach  us.  Our  artillery  lugged  over 
the  usual  intermittent,  harrassing  fire;  officers  made  the  usual 
reconnoissance  of  their  positions. 

Major  Rowe  required  his  captains  to  make  a  written 
report  of  each  platoon’s  nightly  disposition  and  operations — 1 
an  excellent  system  which  kept  his  whole  battalion  at  his 
finger  tips.  Consolidated  reports  were  passed  on  to  McAlex- 
ander  who  thus  held  the  regiment  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Front  line  captains  visited  their  petit  rifle  and  auto¬ 
matic-rifle  posts  on  the  river  bank,  whispered  with  their  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  felt  all  along  the  line  a  reflection  of  the  McAlex- 
ander  spirit.  “Let  ’em  come”  was  the  aphorism  heard  on  all 
sides. 

As  the  midnight  hour  approached  there  was  a  general 
awakening  in  the  consciousness  of  men  that  brought  on  a 
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stiffening  in  the  back  of  our  necks.  The  subconsciousness  of 
beast  and  fowl  had  felt  an  indefinite  something  pending, 
which  caused  a  noticeable  restlessness  long  before. 

“What  is  it?”  I  asked  Lieutenant  Murray. 

“Seems  mighty  quiet  on  the  other  side,  sir.” 

It  is  anomalous  to  say  that  quiet  can  give  one  an  elec¬ 
trical  shock,  but  it  did  me  and  I  venture  to  say  to  all  the  38th 
who  realized  the  warning  of  that  ominous  quiet  “on  the  other 
side.”  No  man  had  hit  the  ground  once  that  evening  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  desultory  shelling  we  were  accustomed  to.  All  the 
whizzing  overheard  were  departures.  The  occasional  ma¬ 
chine  gun  burst  thatvwas  our  nightly  diet,  was  no  more.  No 
signal  rockets  or  Very  lights — just  quiet!  Ominous,  fore¬ 
boding  quiet! 

Genius  is  knowing  what  to  do  next;  knowledge  is  know¬ 
ing  how  to  do  it;  and  virtue  is  doing  it.  McAlexander  had 
genius,  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  mighty  “Rock  of  the 
Marne”  began  to  settle  for  the  shock.  Runners  percolated 
through  the  darkness  and  every  commander  of  every  unit 
got  a  characteristic  message  from  the  Colonel. 

“Stand  by  to  repel  the  enemy.” 

He  had  already  warned  us  to  expect  no  less  than  four 
hours  concentrated  bombardment.  Every  man  had  been  in¬ 
structed  as  to  position  and  conduct.  The  38th  was  ready. 
“Let  ’em  come.” 

Out  of  a  night  as  black  as  the  mouth  of  hell,  they  came. 
Eighty-four  German  batteries,  that  made  Zeus  hurling  thun¬ 
derbolts  from  Olympus  look  like  an  angle)  of  mercy  dis¬ 
tributing  alms,  consolidated  their  fire  on  the  Surmelin  Valley 
for  four  solid  hours,  with  a  fury  never  before  equaled,  ac¬ 
cording  to  French  observers,  not  even  at  Verdun. 

The  earth  rocked  and  trembled.  Little  spots  of  shining 
cereal  that  dotted  our  zone  of  defense,  so  laboriously  culti- 
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vated  by  the  French  old  men  and  women  in  their  sabots,  who 
had  fled  before  the  enemy’s  on-rush,  were  made  to  resemble 
the  after  effects  of  a  Texas  tornado.  Gone  were  the  hopes  of 
sustenance  of  those  suffering  people,  fleeing  before  the  scourge 
of  Europe — not  Attila  this  time — but  the  modern  scourge, 
with  his  high  explosive,  schrapnel,  poison  gas,  thermite, 
machine-guns  and  aeroplanes. 

On  my  front  there  was  a  ripened  wheat  field — gloriously 
bedecked  with  crimson  poppies- — standing  shoulder  high.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  it  after  their  barrage  had  passed! 

Frankly,  I  did  not  think  they  would  come  over  in  force 
on  my  particular  front.  I  gave  them  credit  for  better  mili¬ 
tary  judgment,  because  of  the  open  field  of  fire  we  had  at 
that  point. 

Prisoners  told  us  later,  however,  that  they  expected  and, 
in  fact,  had  been  assured  by  high  command  that  there  could 
not  possibly  be  resistance  after  their  bombardment  and  bar¬ 
rage. 

They  were  right  so  far  as  the  elements  on  our  flanks 
were  concerned,  and,  but  for  the  pure  military  science  and 
strategy  of  McAlexander  who  used  the  river  itself  as  our  first 
line  of  resistance,  this  would  not  be  a  comparison  with  the 
great  classics  of  the  world,  but  a  blank  page  in  America’s  his¬ 
tory  ;  a  thing  to  be  spoken  of  in  hushed  voice — the1  loss  of  the 
Gateway  to  Paris,  of  Paris  itself,  of  an  army— for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  to  swing  around  to  the  left  and  bottle  up  the 
French  defenders  of  Rheims  (from  captured  orders) — a  thing 
we  would  try  to  forget. 

The  platoons  on  the  river  bank  were  untouched  by  the 
barrage,  as  they  were  only  50  yards  from  the  enemy  where 
the  Boche  hordes  were  lined  up  for  the  crossing. 

The  “curtain  of  fire”  started  just  behind  them,  slowly 
rolling  through  our  sector — 100  meters  in  three  minutes — -be- 
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hind  which,  hugging  it,  they  were  to  come.  And  what  could 
have  stopped  them?  Nothing  on  this  earth  but  the  great 
military  genius  of  his  time,  that  deep  chested,  square  shoul¬ 
dered,  square  jawed  “Old  Rock,”  who  studied  his  defense 
from  the  enemy  s  side  in  daylight;  that  great  soldier  whose 
mission  it  was  to  defend  and  hold  the  only  outlet  toward 
Paris  of  the  Marne  Valley  from  the  Chateau  Thierry  Salient; 
therefore,  whose  mission  it  was  to  defend  Paris.  I  mean  just 
that. 

There  was  nothing  to  stop  this  swarm  of  Prussians  once 
their  perfectly  organized  system  reached  the  plains  beyond. 
The  French  were  exhausted.  The  old  regular  army  of  the 
United  States  was  there  to  give  its  life  and  would  have  done 
so,  but  too  few  in  number  to  stop  the  great  phalanx  of  Ger¬ 
man  troops  and  machinery  once  gotten  through  the  “Gate.” 
I  have  personally  heard  this  acknowledged  by  high  French 
command,  but  never  by  the  American. 

At  4:00  a.  m.  of  July  15th,  two  German  divisions,  10th 
and  36th,  attempted  to  cross  the  river  on  our  front.  Their 
liaison  line  was  along  the  main  road  just  east  of  the  Surmelin 
creek  which  flowed  in  the  center  of  the  Surmelin  Valley. 

Three  points  had  been  selected  by  them  in  front  of  our 
subsector  for  their  crossing  (two  German  divisions,  mind  you, 
against  one  American  regiment).  One  point  in  front  of 
Company  “E,”  one  in  front  of  Company  “H”  and  the  third 
in  front  of  Company  “G.” 

The  Germans  crossed  in  pontoon  boats  besides  having  con¬ 
structed  a  light  foot  bridge  (floating)  before  Company  “G.” 
Each  man  carried  three  days’  rations,  mostly  of  bread  and 
canned  goulash.  Their  clothing  was  in  fine  condition,  many 
new  garments  being  seen,  such  as  boots,  breeches,  overcoats 
and  much  absolutely  new  equipment.  There  was  no  scarcity 
of  leather. 
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Water  ditch  full  of  dead  Germans  in  front  of  Company  G  at  Mezy. 

Companies  “E”  and  “H”  were  able  to  beat  off  and 
destroy  all  boats  and  personnel  attempting  to  cross  on  their 
immediate  front.  Company  “H”  alone  destroyed  more  than 
twenty  boat  loads. 

Their  main  line  of  attack  and  where  their  bridge  was 
placed  was  on  my  front,  “G”  Company,  and  was  successful 
only  after  every  man  of  my  first  platoon,  under  Lieut.  David 
C.  Calkins,  was  killed  or  put  out  of  action,  the  Lieutenant 
himself  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
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From  east  and  west  the  order  of  crossing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mezy  was  6th  Grenadier  Guard,  47th  Infantry,  398th  In¬ 
fantry.  These  constituted  the  10th  Division. 

The  6th  Grenadiers — the  Kaiser’s  favorite  shock  troops 
— was  my  special  party.  To  the  valor  of  the  first  platoon  is 
attributed  our  primary  success,  in  that  this  regiment  was 
held  until  their  barrage  had  passed  entirely  over  our  lines, 
despite  the  great  military  crime  of  letting  a  barrage  get  away 
from  them.  So  that  they  had  to  advance  across  my  field  with 
its  clear,  open  field  of  fire. 

We  thrilled  at  the  grayness  of  them.  McAlexander  had 
said,  “Let  ’em  come.”  Well,  here  they  were  and  my  line  of 
rifles  on  the  forward  edge  of  the  railway  bank  began  to  laugh 
in  their  faces. 

In  “The  Rock  of  the  Marne”  I  said  something  about 
them  being  transferred  from  a  soldier’s  maneuver  column 
into  a  German  military  omelet.  They  hit  the  ground  and 
wriggled  themselves,  in  combat  groups,  all  over  our  front, 
many  to  the  very  foot  of  the  railroad  bank.  Every  remain¬ 
ing  clump  of  tall  wheat  and  shell  hole  became  a  living  thing. 

They  rested,  then  charged  the  bank,  were  hurled  back, 
rested,  threw  stick  grenades,  charged  again  and  again,  but 
never  successfully  until  my  second  platoon  had  been  fought 
out  to  a  man.  Lieut.  Mercer  M.  Phillips,  in  command,  died 
fighting  with  his  men  in  a  manner  I  shall  describe  later. 

Then  came  the  third  platoon  in  a  charge  that  will  live 
forever  green  in  the  memories  of  those  who  were  in  it,  or  saw 
it.  Bayonets,  butts,  fists  and  teeth!  To  repeat  from  “The 
Rock  of  the  Marne:”  “Did  you  ever  turn  yourself  loose  in  a 
mad  passion  that  knew  no  limit?  Were  you  ever  blinded  by 
blood  and  lust  to  kill  and  let  yourself  go  in  a  crowd  where 
you  could  feel  their  bodies  crumble  and  sink  to  the  depths 
below  you,  then  brace  yourself  on  them  and  destroy,  destroy, 
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destroy?  I  hope  not,  but  we  did — and  what  do  numbers  count 
against  spirit,  the  McAlexander  spirit!” 

Back  they  went.  Their  dead  mingled  with  ours  along 
the  track  at  a  ratio  of  about  five  to  one. 

The  third  platoon,  under  Lieut.  E.  C.  Thacker,  occupied 
the  forward  line  of  the  embankment,  the  fourth  being  sim¬ 
ultaneously  deployed  in  their  support  by  Lieut.  Carl  C.  Geh- 
ring,  whose  deep  thinking  and  cool  conduct  in  battle  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  It  was  this  able  officer  who,  under  fierce 
fire,  retrieved  our  two  machine  guns  from  the  field  in  front 
of  our  line,  manned  and  placed  them  in  such  strategical  posi¬ 
tions  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained. 

The  Germans  settled  down  in  an  effort  to  gain  fire  superi¬ 
ority  and  would  easily  have  obtained  it,  with  their  innumer¬ 
able  machine  guns,  but  for  the  fact  of  our  forward  position 
being  some  two  and  one-half  yards  back  from  the  extreme 
edge,  thereby  giving  us  the  advantage  of  the  angle  their  fire 
necessarily  must  take  coming  from  the  field  nine  feet  below. 
For  the  same  reason  the  enemy  close  to  the  embankment  was 
safe  from  our  fire. 

So  it  became  a  battle  of  maneuver  as  well  as  place.  We 
pulled  counter-attack  after  counter-attack,  usually  from  the 
flanks,  while  they  continually  attacked  our  front  until  their 
movement  on  our  flanks  enabled  them  to  begin  their  “pincher” 
tactics. 

“E”  Company,  like  “H”  Company,  having  prevented  a 
landing  on  its  front,  turned  its  attention  to  the  flank  which 
had  until  4:00  a.  m.  connected  with  the  French  131st.  The 
retirement  of  this  regiment,  like  the  regiment  on  our  left, 
allowed  the  Boche  to  penetrate  in  great  force.  Their  first 
endeavor  was  to  roll  up  our  front  line  by  direct  flank  attack, 
then  from  the  rear  flank  between  our  support  and  first  line. 

“E ”  Company  valorously  stood  their  ground  under  lead- 
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ership  of  Lieutenant  Howard  Ross  and,  despite  heavy  losses, 
yielded  not  one  inch.  This  brought  about  the  third  German 
maneuver,  their  rear  flank  attacks  on  our  front  line. 

To  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Love- 
joy’s  excellent  “Story  of  the  38th”: 

“Thenceforth  the  38th  had  three  fronts,  three  sides  to 
guard,  watch  and  to  counter-attack.  The  enemy  brought 
scores  of  light  and  heavy  machine  guns  which  immediately 
began  pouring  destructive  enfilade  fire  into  the  flanks  and 
backs  of  the  river  companies.  Captain  Wooldridge  with  his 
own  Company  “G”  and  with  the  help  of  the  fragments  of  two 
platoons  of  the  adjoining  regiment  under  Lieutenants  Marsh 
and  Winant,  was  taking  care  of  thqse  Boche  on  the  left  flank. 
On  the  right,  however,  the  way  was  clear  for  the  enemy  to 
advance  up  the  slopes  of  Hill  231  after  the  French  forces 
drew  back. 

“But  right  here  enters  into  consideration  the  uncanny 
foresight  of  Colonel  Me  Alexander.  He  had  anticipated  such 
a  turn  in  the  battle  and  had  prepared  for  it  by  having  Com¬ 
pany  “F,”  under  Captain  Reid,  occupy  fire  trenches  to  the 
east  of  Moulins  and  commanding  the  river  and  right  flank. 
From  his  position  Captain  Reid  could  overlook  the  terrain 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  38th’s  sector,  and  just  as  soon 
as  darkness  lifted,  his  riflemen  began  directing  a  fire  against 
the  German  boats  which  were  crossing  in  front  of  Marcilly 
and  Barzy-sur-Marne. 

“The  range  was  too  great  to  stop  all  these  boats,  but  as 
the  Germans  began  to  land  and  advance  down  the  Moulins 
road  in  an  endeavor  to  close  in  toward  the  Surmelin,  Captain 
Reid  commenced  a  series  of  counter-attacks  which  lasted  the 
better  part  of  the  day.  Lieutenant  Ralph  Eberlin  led  a  bril¬ 
liant  bayonet  charge  and  routed  a  large  enemy  force.  He 
was  severely  wounded  in  this  action,  however,  and  Lieuten- 
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ant  Carl  C.  Cramer  took  up  his  work,  meeting  the  Boche  with 
steel  and  dispersing  them. 

“At  regular  intervals  Captain  Reid  gathered  up  his 
combat  groups  to  charge  the  enemy  advances.  On  several 
occasions  he  carried  his  counter-attacks  around  the  nose  of 
Hill  231  to  scatter  or  capture  machine  guns  and  light  trench 
mortars.  There  is  little  question,  ijpMhe  minds  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  German  drive  in  July  intimately,  that  Com¬ 
pany  “F”  held  the^xight  flank  by  fighting  which  showed  the 
highestdantTof  valor.  While  Captain  Wooldridge  and  Com¬ 
pany  “G”  were  eliminating  the  6th  Prussian  Grenadier 
Guards  on  the  left,  Captain  Reid’s  Company  was  hurling  back 
the  famous  5th  Grenadier  Guards  on  the  right.” 

I  was  present  when  “with  uncanny  foresight”  McAlex- 
ander  had  selected  “F”  Company’s  position.  It  was  a  sound¬ 
ing  of  the  great  military  depth  of  this  man.  It  saved  the 
2nd  Battalion  from  annihilation;  it  prevented  German  con¬ 
solidation  through  the  Surmelin  Valley;  it  was  one  of  the 
powerful  links  in  his  chain  of  preparation  that  blocked  the 
fifth  and  mightiest  German  offensive  and  closed  the  gate¬ 
way  to  Paris  against  them. 

“F”  Company’s  fight  in  this  McAlexander  Classic  is  de¬ 
serving  of  the  personal  account  of  its  able  commander,  Cap¬ 
tain  T.  C.  Reid.  It  follows,  verbatum,  as  per  an  enclosure 
sent  by  him  to  General  McAlexander: 

“To  General  U.  G.  Me  Alexander: 

“On  the  night  of  the  14-15  of  July,  1918,  Co.  F,  38th  Inf.,  was 
engaged  in  digging  the  now  famous  McAlexander  Trench  System. 
At  11:30  p.  m.,  14th  July,  I  had  returned  from  the  work  of  digging 
these  trenches  with  the  3rd  and  4th  platoons  of  my  company  for 
supper.  The  1st  and  2nd  platoons  under  1st  Lt.  Carl  C.  Cramer 
had  already  eaten  and  were  at  work  on  these  trenches.  I  had  gone 
to  2nd  battalion  headquarters  to  report  progress  and  at  11:45  Major 
Rowe,  Commanding,  told  me  he  would  see  me  later  and  left  for  a 
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tour  of  the  river  with  his 
Adjutant,  Lt.  H.  Q. 
Moore,  and  Sgt.  Maj. 
Walters.  At  12:05  I  was 
still  sitting  in  battalion 
headquarters  talking  to 
Captain  C.  F.  Dineen  of 
Company  E  and  waiting 
for  my  two  platoons  to 
finish  eating. 

“At  about  that  time 
the  bombardment  began. 
I  immediately  went  to 
my  two  platoons  which 
were  in  charge  of  1st  Lt. 
Ralph  Eberlin,  2nd  in 
command,  and  Lt.  Elmer 
J.  Focke,  commanding 
the  4th  platoon.  I  im¬ 
mediately  got  them 
under  cover  and  sent  Lt. 
Eberlin  over  to  the  1st 
and  2nd  platoons.  The 
1st  was  in  command  of 
1st  Lt.  C.  C.  Cramer, 
and  2nd  under  Sgt. 
Campbell,  now  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  Lt.  Eberlin 
asked  before  I  left  what 
were  the  orders.  I  told 
him  to  move  to  the 
trenches  and  follow  Col. 
McAlexander’s  instruc¬ 
tions  in  case  the  French 
fell  back  on  our  right. 

“I  immediately  got  in 
touch  with  Maj .  Rowe 
and  he  instructed  me  to 
wait  in  my  present  posi¬ 
tion  for  further  orders. 
Just  before  daylight,  about  4:30  A.  M.  he  sent  me  a  message  to  go  up 
and  strengthen  the  right  flank  as  they  (the  enemy)  were  begnning  to 
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“With  these  two  platoons  in  command  of  Lt.  Focke  and  Sgt. 
John  Lake,  I  moved  up  on  the  hill  east  of  the  Village  of  Moulins, 
deployed  and  took  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  commanding 
the  railroad  and  main  road  from  Crezancy  to  Varennes.  Here  we 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  railroad  track  and  main  road  extending 
from  Co.  E’s  right  flank  to  the  right  along  the  river  about  fifteen 
hundred  yards. 

“Just  as  we  had  deployed  the  enemy  had  come  up  in  force  on 
the  slit  trenches  following  the  plan  of  forcing  the  French  back 
and  sweeping  around  the  nose  of  the  hill  into  Moulins  and  down 
the  Surmelin  Valley.  They  came  just  at  daybreak  or  a  little  after 
and  were  met  by  our  fire  after  they  had  come  in  close  enough  to  use 
their  stick  grenades.  We  thought  they  were  French  as  it  was  hardly 
light  enough  to  see  just  who  they  were  and  we  had  received  no 
message  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French. 

“As  I  have  said,  they  came  along  the  road  and  also  up  on  our 
trenches,  they  were  met  by  automatic  and  rifle  fire  and  the  few  who 
were  left  were  reinforced  and  tried  to  storm  the  trenches.  They 
were  again  met  with  heavy  fire  and  when  they  faltered  Lt.  Eberlin 
gave  the  command  for  a  charge  with  bayonets  fixed  and  this  charge 
carried  them  back  toward  Varennes  and  across  the  Varennes-Crez- 
ancy  road.  The  two  platoons  with  me  were  deployed  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  took  care  of  the  advance  along  the  road  and  not  one  of 
the  Germans  ever  passed  along  the  road  to  Moulins,  nor  after  the 
charge  did  they  cross  the  road  between  Co.  E  and  Varennes. 

“The  3rd  and  4th  platoons  then  covered  the  withdrawal  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  platoons  from  their  charge.  Many  men  were  lost  in 
this  maneuver  for  the  men  went  too  far.  However,  Lt.  Cramer 
immediately  took  charge  and  by  skillful  leadership  got  many  men 
back  who  otherwise  might  have  been  killed  or  captured. 

“About  this  time  enemy  aeroplanes  began  to  come  over  our 
lines  and  they  trained  two  machine  guns  and  artillery  on  our 
trenches,  but  our  work  in  them  was  done.  The  5th  Grenadier  Guards 
were  all  but  destroyed  and  the  advance  on  Moulins  and  Crezancy 
broken.  Our  trenches  were  enfiladed  by  machine  gun  fire  and  as 
they  were  incomplete  it  was  deemed  best  to  withdraw,  as  artillery 
was  coming  down  rather  heavy. 

“Our  line  was  established  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  we 
had  a  commanding  view  of  the  valley  in  front,  but  our  position  was 
soon  located  by  the  aeroplanes  and  enemy  fire  directed  by  them  on 
us  and  also  harrassing  fire  from  the  planes.  An  enemy  patrol  on  my 
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left  flank  soon  established  a  machine  gun  and  also  one  was  soon  in 
action  behind  us. 

“About  this  time  Pvt.  Ochlerking,  who  later  was  captured, 
asked  me  the  direction  of  the  first  aid,  I  gave  him  the  direction  and 
it  was  behind  and  to  the  left  toward  the  town  that  he  was  captured. 

“Fire  was  very  heavy  upon  the  line  and  the  machine  guns  were 
very  busy  as  this  small  detachment  of  men  was  blocking  the  plan  of 
crossing  in  the  French  sector,  of  cutting  off  the  front  line^coifi- 
panies  and  moving  on  Crezancy,  St.  Eugene  and  Courboin  as  per 
schedule.  However,  our  position  was  entirely  too  exposed  and  too 
well  located  by  machine  guns  in  front  (2  or  3)  and  behind  (1),  also 
there  was  a  small  mortar  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  We  had  to  move 
but  we  could  not  afford  to  abandon  that  position,  for  by  so  doing 
we  abandoned  the  companies  on  the  railroad  and  the  Surmelin 
Valley.  Several  machine  gun  groups  were  hurrying  across  to  rein¬ 
force  the  shattered  5th  Grenadiers  but  were  turned  back  by  our  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire  (9th  M.  G.),  automatic  and  rifle  fire. 

“Our  decision  was  to  go  forward,  clean  out  the  German  mortar 
and  a  machine  gun,  and  get  around  the  hill  under  cover.  This  was 
done.  The  men  carried  the  attack  forward  with  vigor  and  after  a 
few  bursts  the  machine  gun  was  abandoned  and  we  used  same  until 
the  ammunition  was  exhausted.  The  mortar  did  not  give  us  any  more 
trouble,  most  of  the  crew  being  killed,  but  the  remainder  made  away 
with  the  piece. 

“We  then  went  by  the  left  flank  around  the  hill  and  came  up 
over  again,  formed  in  skirmish  line  extending  over  into  the  woods 
where  the  machine  gun  had  been  in  rear  of  us  and  also  cleaned  out 
the  ones  on  the  flank.  The  men  of  the  Company  although  pretty 
well  torn  up  (the  squads)  went  forward  with  a  rush  and  had  no 
difficulty  reestablishing  themselves  in  the  old  position.  Here  we 
again  did  effective  work  in  preventing  crossings.  At  this  time,  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Sgt.  Raymond  Fisher,  afterward  killed 
by  a  sniper,  alone  stopped  a  detachment  of  about  fifteen  machine 
gunners  by  rifle  fire  at  a  range  of  700  yards.  He  got  a  hit  on  the  first 
three  men  who  attempted  to  cross  the  railroad  track. 

“Our  position  soon  became  uninhabitable  as  the  planes  discov¬ 
ered  us  and  directed  the  artillery  on  us,  while  their  machine  guns 
across  the  river  were  searching  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  as  before, 
their  guns  worked  around  our  flank  and  in  rear  of  us.  We  opened 
up  a  hot  fire,  then  went  forward  down  the  hill.  It  exposed  us  to  a 
violent  machine  gun  fire  from  across  the  river,  but  it  was  plunging 
fire,  and  our  losses  were  comparatively  light.  We  again  routed 
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machine  gunners  trying  to  establish  cross  fire  on  the  railroad  and 
Valley  of  the  Surmelin. 

“Again  we  rounded  the  hill  and  went  farther  back,  this  time 
to  the  ravine  east  of  the  southern  portion  of  Moulins.  Here  it  was 
that  I  was  met  by  Major  Keeley  and  his  Adjutant,  inquiring  what 
I  was  going  to  do.  I  told  him  I  was  preparing  to  retake  the  hill 
which  was  well  infested  by  machine  guns.  He  said  he  was  trying 
to  get  his  two  companies  upon  my  right,  and  they  afterwards  had 
their  troubles.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  used  my  cooks,  mechanics, 
Supply  Sergeant,  some  stokes  mortar  men  and  my  remaining  125 
men,  with  very  few  N.  C.  O.’s.  I  divided  them  into  squads  and  placed 
a  leader  over  each  one,  then  divided  them  into  two  sections  and 
placed  Lt.  Focke  and  Lt.  Cramer  over  a  section,  got  extra  ammu¬ 
nition  and  proceeded  over  the  hill  again.  This  time  we  had  a  pretty 
skirmish  on  our  right  flank  with  some  machine  guns,  but  they  were 
soon  out  of  the  fight  as  our  riflemen  were  doing  deadly  work.  We 
retook  the  position  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  myself  and  a  sergeant  were  cut  off  from  the  company  while 
reconnoitering  and  had  a  lively  scuffle  getting  back. 

“After  reestablishing  our  old  line  the  patrols  from  the  left 
flank  reported  machine  gun  squads  advancing  on  that  flank  and  be¬ 
hind  us  again  and  we  found  the  woods  full  of  them,  as  Company  B 
can  testify.  By  this  time,  10:30,  my  men  were  becoming  exhausted 
and  I  could  see  that  no  more  trips  around  the  hill  would  do,  so  I 
increased  the  interval,  we  were  using  the  single  skirmish  line,  and 
bent  my  line  at  a  right  angle  facing  one-half  north  and  the  other 
east.  Then  I  called  my  officers  and  remaining  N.  C.  O.’s  together, 
explained  to  them  that  it  was  my  opinion  we  were  cut  off  from  the 
rear  and  would  have  to  fight  our  way  out.  They  were  of  one  accord, 
that  we  would  fight  our  way  back  when  we  had  to  go. 

“After  this  discovery  we  determined  to  hold  that  main  road  and 
valley  until  we  were  called  back  or  had  to  fight  back.  We  held  this 
position  under  desultory  shell  fire  and  searching  machine  gun  fire 
until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  was  ordered  to  cover 
E  Company  while  they  withdrew  from  the  railroad  track.  This  was 
accomplished  without  E  Co.  losing  a  single  man.  E  Co.  came  back 
around  the  hill  and  up  to  my  position  where  Lt.  Howard  Ross  re¬ 
ported  to  me  and  turned  the  remainder  of  his  Company  over  to  me. 
We  established  a  good  line  and  were  prepared  to  hold  as  long  as 
necessary  when  orders  arrived  from  Major  Rowe  to  withdraw  to  the 
aqueduct  line.  This  came  about  6  p.  m.  The  withdrawal  had  to  be 
made  by  fighting  all  the  way  and  keeping  patrols  ahead  to  see  that 
none  were  settled  to  our  former  rear. 
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“On  reaching  the  aqueduct  line  about  6:30  p.  m.  we  joined 
Captain  Freihof  with  Co.  B.  He  took  command  of  the  three  com¬ 
panies  placing  E  Co.  on  the  right  of  his  Company  and  F  on  the 
left.  E  Co.  had  a  sharp  fight  to  establish  herself  in  position  and  it 
was  here  that  Lt.  Ross  was  wounded.  We  held  that  position,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  counter-attack  by  the  French  that  had  been  promised 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  and  later  for  the  next  morning.  At  about 
5  A.  M.,  16th  July,  a  runner  arrived  with  orders  to  withdraw  to  the 
woods  west  of  St.  Eugene.  The  order  was  from  the  Colonel.  We 
came  out  under  machine  gun  fire  from  across  the  ravine,  but  by 
using  cover  we  were  able  to  withdraw  successfully  by  leaving  auto¬ 
matic  rifles  to  cover  us. 

“During  the  tour  we  had  all  but  wiped  out  the  5th  Grenadier 
Guards  and  frustrated  the  elements  of  the  47th  and  175th  German 
Regiments  sent  across  to  reinforce  the  guards. 

“We  took  only  a  few  prisoners,  I  should  say  eight  or  ten,  but 
our  information  from  one  of  the  47th  Reg.  was  that  they  were  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  heights  on  either  side  of  the  Surmelin 
Valley  and  cover  with  machine  guns  the  advance  down  the  valley 
until  artillery  could  cross. 

“My  men  were  magnificient,  easily  handled,  trustworthy,  ready 
and  willing  to  take  any  chance  I  would  take  with  them.  Their  rifle 
fire  was  accurate,  bayonet  fighting  furious  and  valor  simply  in¬ 
describable. 

“I  wish  to  mention  in  connection  with  this  that  a  Sgt.  Yahner 
who  was  a  runner  at  that  time,  made  trip  after  trip  all  during  the 
early  bombardment  and  during  the  day,  carrying  messages  to  bat¬ 
talion  headquarters,  frequently  not  knowing  its  location.  On  re¬ 
turning  at  one  time  in  the  evening  he  came  where  the  Company  had 
been  and  found  Germans,  eluded  them  and  delivered  the  message  to 
me  from  Maj.  Rowe. 

“Sgt.  David  McMiun  was  shot  through  both  legs  (legs  broken), 
made  his  men  carry  him  on  the  line  where  he  could  handle  a  rifle 
and  continued  firing  until  killed  by  a  machine  gun  bullet. 

“There  were  times  during  that  long  day  and  night  that  the  men 
came  to  the  breaking  point.  With  machine  guns  across  the  river, 
on  our  flanks,  behind  us  and  two  aeroplanes  over  us  with  their 
machine  guns  wide  open;  the  German  artillery  AND  OUR  OWN 
pounding  us,  the  men  were  ready  to  quit  and  only  by  personally 
going  along  the  line  and  talking  to  the  men  were  they  held  there. 
They  seemed  to  take  it  all  calmly  until  our  own  artillery  behind  us 
began  firing  on  us;  that  was  too  much.  It  was  at  this  time  I  had 
to  use  every  means  possible  to  get  the  artillery  lifted. 
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“My  information  from  a  wounded  German  N.  C.  0.,  was  that 
the  Germans  were  crossing  to  the  right  and  near  Jaulgonne  on  the 
French  sector.  Their  intention  was  to  infiltrate  and  establish  machine 
gunners  on  the  heights  and  cover  the  advance  down  the  valley.  He 
said  the  guards  were  to  open  the  way  and  other  units  to  carry  on.  He 
also  said  they  were  going  to  storm  the  heights  on  the  left  and  estab¬ 
lish  machine  guns  there  and  thereby  have  a  cross  fire  on  the  valley. 

“After  this  information  I  could  see  the  result  if  F  Co.  broke; 

E  and  H  and  possibly  G  Companies  would  have  all  been  killed  or 
captured  from  behind  for  the  Germans  were  in  position  to  occupy 
those  heights  as  soon  as  we  vacated,  and  with  the  3rd  Bn.  out  of 
it  the  support  could  have  been  stormed  with  artillery  support  from 
this  side  of  the  river. 

“General  McAlexander,  I  feel  and  have  always  felt  that  Co.  F 
did  as  much  if  not  more  to  break  that  advance  than  any  other  ele¬ 
ment.  I  want  Co.  F  to  get  full  credit  for  its  work.  Those  men 
were  magnificent  and  at  no  time  did  a  single  man  falter  for  an  in¬ 
stant  to  perform  any  task  given  him.  For  myself,  true,  I  was  the 
Commander  and  directed  and  handled  situations  as  they  arose.  But 
my  men  did  the  work. 

“Our  fighting  was  continuous,  our  reports  meager,  but  no  one 
better  than  myself  knows  what  went  on  during  that  day  in  the  2nd 
Battalion,  as  I  had  a  good  view  of  all  the  valley  .  My  officers  and 
men  conducted  themselves  gallantly  and  I  repeat  that  they  are 
personally  responsible  for  saving  the  2nd  Bn.  (from  the  right)  and 
an  advance  down  the  valley. 

“Machine  guns  were  established  behind  Co.  G  (Captain  Wool-  % 
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dridge)  and  an  attack  launched  by  the  Germans  toward  the  river, 
and  had  Co.  F  not  held  our  story  would  be  different  today. 

“My  last  attack,  the  fourth,  was  made  by  a  detachment  com¬ 
posed  of  men  from  my  Company,  from  E  and  H  Companies,  Stokes 
mortarmen  from  Headquarters  Co.,  signal  men,  my  cooks,  mechan¬ 
ics,  Supply  Sergeant,  Company  Clerk  and  First  Sergeant.  This  con¬ 
glomerate  mass  had  to  be  organized  into  squads  and  sections  under 
severe  artillery  fire,  with  the  knowledge  that  every  minute  wasted 
meant  more  Germans  and  machine  guns  on  the  hill  and  a  possibility 
of  being  there  in  strength  too  great  to  be  routed.  My  scouts  were 
reporting  continually  the  occupation  of  the  hill  and  I  considered 
the  position  a  very  precarious  one,  inasmuch  as  we  had  no  cover, 
not  even  woods,  and  enemy  aeroplanes  were  over  us  with  machine 
guns  all  the  time.  I,  however,  kept  myself  posted  as  to  conditions  and 
when  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  tried  to  occupy  the  hill  I  beat  them 
to  it,  routing  numerous  machine  guns  and  standing  the  infantry  off 
with  rifle  fire. 

“General  McAlexander,  personally  I  did  not  kill  a  German, 
neither  did  I  take  any  prisoners.  The  biggest  reason  was  that  I 
didn’t  try.  I  had  my  hands  too  full  handling  my  men.  But  they 
more  than  made  up  for  what  I  did  not  do. 

“This  is  poorly  written  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  copy  it, 
but  lack  of  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  will  be  glad  to  talk 
to  you  about  any  part  of  this  report  at  any  time. 

Respectfully, 

T.  C.  REID, 

Captain  38th  Inf.  Commanding  Co.  F.” 
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Chapter  VI 

GROUND  FEROCIOUSLY  DEFENDED 


The  foregoing  account  is  so  delightfully  human,  so 
full  of  battle-field  enthusiasm,  that  I  give  it  to  you 
just  as  it  was  received.  Captain  Reid  is  every  inch  a 
soldier  and  his  work  that  day  should  live  in  history. 
His  account,  also,  is  sufficient  in  detail  to  be  a  fair  illustration 
of  individual  company  fighting,  and  when  multiplied  by 
twelve  you  have  a  moderate  idea  of  the  regimental  battle. 
Any  other  company  description  would  be,  largely,  a  repeti¬ 
tion. 

On  our  flanks  for  five  kilometers  the  companies  of  the 
1st  and  3rd  Battalions  were  desperately  fighting  back  the 
Boche  hordes,  while  the  2nd  Battalion  still  held  the  front.  As 
the  regiment  was  gradually  cut  down,  McAlexander  as  grad¬ 
ually  drew  in  his  lines.  He  kept  his  forces,  remnants  though 
they  became,  consolidated  as  only  the  most  remarkable  tac¬ 
tician  could  have  done. 

After  a  day  and  night  of  such  fighting  as  above,  who 
but  a  McAlexander  could  have  maneuvered  them  to  another 
position  with  renewed  energy  and  an  actual  desire  for  con¬ 
tinued  battle!  He  did  just  that  and  he  did  it  with  every  com¬ 
pany  in  his  regiment. 

With  our  battle  area  ever  growing  smaller,  but  every 
foot  of  ground  as  ferociously  defended,  the  enemy  came  to 
know  that  they  might  “kill  us”  but  they  could  not  “conquer 
us.”  However,  when  they  considered  that  their  loss  straight 
through  was  five  to  one,  the  job  of  killing  us  became  too  costly 
and  their  reinforcements  began  to  give  out. 

Before  1  give  you  the  preliminary  reports  of  battalion 
movements,  I  want  you  to  know  something  of  the  personal 
acts  that  accented  those  movements  and  serve  to  illustrate  the 
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character  of  the  American  fighting  man  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
Necessarily  they  must  be  incidents  confined  largely  to  my  own 
command,  because  my  observation  was  limited  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  them.  But  you  must  know  they  are  typical  and  not 
in  propria  persona,  as  applied  to  any  particular  element. 

During  those  hours  of  intense  bombardment  with  its  tear 
and  sneezing  gas  on  forward  areas  (lethal  gas  on  supports 
and  reserves),  a  bombardment  so  thick  with  shells  that  my 
Corona  typewriter  received  a  direct  hit,  my  two  sentries,  Pri¬ 
vate  Robinson  and  one  other,  on  extreme  left  flank,  remained 
at  their  post,  because  they  “had  not  been  relieved.”  It  is  a 
miracle  they  were  spared.  I  thought  of  them  during  those 
hours  that  seemed  weeks,  but  assumed  they  had  acted  upon 
an  order  issued  some  days  before  for  all  to  seek  cover  when 
the  bombardment  began. 

I  lay  behind  one  of  the  three-men  slit-trenches  on  the 
forward  edge  of  the  railway  bank  while  the  battle  was  at  its 
height,  in  which  was  a  private  named  Bishop.  A  German 
machine  gun  considerably  to  our  right  was  almost  enfilading 
our  line  and  taking  a  deadly  toll. 

“Who’ll  go  with  me  to  get  that  fellow?”  he  asked. 

Neither  of  his  comrades  wanted  to  commit  suicide  so 
they  did  not  answer.  Bishop  wriggled  over  the  top  and  down 
into  the  field.  I  watched  him  crawl,  from  clump  to  clump,  to 
a  position  on  their  flank,  sit  there  and  kill  seven  men,  then 
proceed  to  the  gun  and  drag  it  back  with  him  for  us  to  use 
against  the  enemy. 

When  men  are  fighting  at  such  close  quarters  they  are 
fascinated  with  their  front  and,  unless  one  comes  within  the 
line  of  their  direct  gaze,  he  may  take  many  liberties  in  crawl¬ 
ing  around  them. 

There  was  a  private  named  Richardson,  physically  the 
weakest  man  in  my  company;  his  sobriquet  was  Eaglebeak — 
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he  looked  just  like  Eaglebeak  of  the  funny  pictures.  He  was 
right  by  my  side  when  a  half  dozen  of  us  charged  a  trouble¬ 
some  machine  gun  nest.  Just  as  we  crossed  bayonets  with  the 
enemy  his  gun  was  knocked  from  his  hands  and  it  flashed 
through  my  mind,  “Eaglebeak  is  gone.”  But,  as  quick  as  the 
flash  had  been,  he  threw  himself  on  the  machine  gunner  who 
was  firing  with  his  pistol,  took  it  away  from  him  and  killed 
him  with  it. 

A  private  named  Newell  was  acting  Corporal  at  this  time. 
He  had  given  me  some  slight  trouble  in  the  training  period 
by  constant  complaints,  little  things,  like  objecting  to  the  non- 
coms  forming  in  the  chow  line  ahead  of  the  privates, — even 
though  they  came  late — a  time  honored  custom  in  the  army. 
Nothing  serious,  but  always  kicking  about  something. 

Newell  augmented  his  squad  by  two  remaining  men  of 
another  squad  and  on  his  own  initiative  led  them  into  the 
field,  flanked  five  machine  guns,  killing  their  crews,  went  on 
to  the  river  bank,  brought  in  two  wounded  comrades  and 
thirty-six  prisoners.  He  secured  a  pick  and  alone  crawled 
back  to  the  five  machine  guns  and  destroyed  them. 

Private  Dickman  was  a  Jewish  lad  from  the  sweatshop 
district  of  New  York.  He  spoke  but  little  English  and  was 
absolutely  the  most  uncoordinated  man  living.  He  ruined 
every  formation  he  was  ever  in  and  couldn’t  do  setting-up 
exercises  at  all.  I  always  expected  the  Colonel  would  ride 
up  and  hitch  his  horse  to  him.  He  was  a  perpetual  accident 
on  the  way  to  happen.  He  was  a  distinct  throw-back  and  I 
wondered  to  what  particular  type  of  Protozoan  progenitor  he 
would  revert  in  time  of  action. 

Along  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight  I  lay  behind  Dickman, 
watched  him  pat  his  excited  comrade  on  the  back  and  say, 
“Don  be  afrait,  vatch,  vatch,  you  see  dat  one?  Now  vatch 
me,  (bing)  you  see  dat?  Go  aheat  and  shoot  ’em,  they  can’t 
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Corporal  Alexander  Newell,  38th  Infantry.  D.  S.  C. 

With  squad  captured  36  Germans  and  5  machine  guns  on  the  Marne, 

July  15,  1918. 

hurt  you,  go  aheat  and  shoot  ’em.  Vatch,  I  get  annoder. 
Thus  he  proved  himself  a  leader  of  men. 

Private  Wilson  was  also  a  New  York  boy,  but  of  differ¬ 
ent  type.  He  was  a  youth  carefully  hand-raised  by  a  doting 
mother  and  father.  By  some  trick  of  fate  he  got  into  the 
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regular  army,  but  his  father  was  determined  to  get  him  out. 
Every  two  weeks,  during  the  long  winter  we  were  stationed 
there,  Mr.  Wilson,  Sr.,  would  come  to  Camp  Green  and 
deliver  his  lecture  to  me. 

Said  lecture  was  the  best  I  ever  heard  on  how  sick  a 
young  fellow  in  the  army  can  be  and  still  function.  He,  like 
many  people,  thought  a  Captain  was  omnipotent  and  merely 
had  to  say,  “Run  along  home,  we’ll  try  to  fight  this  war 
without  you,”  and  all  would  be  well. 

However,  Wilson  worried  along  with  us,  blossoming  out 
splendidly  with  army  training,  but  with  the  deep  rooted  idea 
that  he  was  not  a  “stout  man.”  I  had  a  stereotyped  remark 
for  the  men,  whose  names  I  remembered,  when  looking 
around  among  them  on  occasion.  It  was,  for  instance: 

“Well,  Wilson,  how  are  you  getting  along?”  He  out- 
stereotyped  me  by  invariably  answering: 

“Well,  Captain,  I’m  not  just  what  you  would  call  a  stout 
man.  I’m  getting  along  all  right,  but  I’m  not  just  what  you 
call  a  stout  man.” 

Always  the  same  inflection,  the  same  intonation,  the  same 
answer.  He  never  varied  it  in  the  minutest  detail  and  I  found 
myself  asking  him  how  he  was  getting  along,  entirely  un¬ 
necessarily,  just  to  hear  him  say  it.  But  I  always  wondered 
what  this  paranoiac,  this  psychologically  sick  man  would  do 
if  he  ever  got  to  close  quarters  with  the  Boche. 

During  the  battle  I  saw  Wilson  stand  up  alone  in  his 
little  trench,  his  two  comrades  having  been  killed,  and  meet 
the  charging  enemy  with  blood  dripping  bayonet,  have  his 
gun  knocked  from  his  hands,  flay  away  with  his  fists,  knock 
two  Germans  down,  pick  up  his  gun  and  drive  back  those  who 
had  not  joined  the  great  majority  at  his  hands.  And  I  saw 
him  do  it  on  a  second  occasion,  this  time  knocking  down  one 
of  the  enemy  with  his  fists. 
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Later,  in  Wood  77,  where  I  was  getting  my  replace¬ 
ments,  I  went  to  Wilson,  one  of  the  very  few  to  come  out  of 
the  front  line  alive,  literally  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  loved 
those  men  and  was  so  proud  of  them.  I  reached  for  his  hand 
and  said,  44 Wilson,  I  want  to  shake  hands  with  a  Soldier! 
I’m  proud  of  you  and  am  going  to  write  your  father  what  you 
did.  Are  you  hurt  any?” 

“Well,  Captain,  Fm  not  just  what  you  would  call  a  stout 
man;  I’m  getting  along  all  right,  but  I’m  not  just  what  you 
would  call  a  stout  man.” 

The  same  inflection,  the  same  intonation,  the  same  old 
answer!  Not  the  slightest  change.  I  thought  surely  this  time 
he  would  say,  “Hell,  I’m  all  right,”  but  his  mind  had  been 
made  up  by  his  father  and  that’s  all  there  was  to  it. 

A  private  named  Sawenk,  a  man  whom  I  judged  had 
rather  unusual  physical  strength,  a  sort  of  inherent  strength — 
uncoordinated — a  bit  awkward  possibly,  but  nevertheless  he 
gave  the  impression  of  untrained  power.  I  had  tried  to  get  him 
to  wrestle  many  times  during  the  training  period,  ofwtherwise 
put  his  strength  to  a  test,  but  he  assumed  a  strictly  non- 
combatant  attitude  and  I  was  never  able  to  determine  whether 
my  judgment  of  him  was  correct. 

One  thing  I  was  able  to  judge,  without  any  doubt  left  in 
my  mind,  and  that  was  if  ever  Sawenk  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  and  a  tough  looking  Boche  made  a  face  at  him  I  would 
have  one  case  of  A.  W.  0.  L. 

Early  in  the  fighting  this  pacifist  slid  into  the  field, 
alone,  and  in  a  little  while  came  hustling  back  with  twelve 
wild  looking  Huns  reaching  for  the  sky.  He  returned  to  the 
point  of  his  departure  and,  instead  of  continuing  with  his 
prisoners  to  the  rear  of  the  embankment,  he  simply  started 
them  on  their  way,  apparently  not  caring  for  credit,  slipped 
into  his  trench  and  coolly  took  up  his  fire  into  the  field. 
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A  little  later  I  observed  him  coming  back  again,  this 
time  with  eight  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  a  soldier’s 
dual  personality,  I  think,  is  in  that  of  my  water-cart  driver. 
I  cannot  remember  his  name  but  his  appearance  is  vivid  in 
my  mind. 

This  individual,  the  littlest  chap  in  the  U.  S.  Army  (it 
will  always  be  a  mystery  how  he  got  in)  was  a  peculiar 
combination  of  insect,  fowl  and  fish.  He  wore  a  disorgan¬ 
ized  expression  of  material  calamity — the  loose  perplexity 
of  unemployment.  He  seemed  to  be  a  prisoner  of  his  own 
dark  chambered  thought — his  mind  swung  ever  on  hinges  of 
wonder.  He  was  a  fixture  in  the  awkward  squad  and  I  tried 
every  known  system  to  get  him  out — discharged.  He  was  with 
us,  but  never  of  us.  He  didn’t  belong,  but  here  he  was,  even 
in  France,  drawing  his  breath,  rations  and  seven-fifty  per. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  find  for  him  to  do  until  an  order 
came  to  transfer  to  Captain  C.  E.  Gaskins,  of  the  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  three  mule  skinners. 

Oh,  brilliant  thought.  I  would  unload  this  bromide  on 
Gaskins! 

I  called  him  in  and  said,  “Did  you  ever  drive  a  mule?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“If  I  tell  you  you  are  a  driver,  you  are  a  driver,  aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  driver.  All  you  have  to  do  is  pull  to 
the  right  or  left  according  to  the  way  you  want  to  go.  You’ll 
pick  it  up  easily  enough.  Report  to  Captain  Gaskins  for 
duty  and  tell  him  you  are  a  mule  skinner.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

He  made  some  kind  of  a  salute,  couldn’t  about  face,  and 
wandered  for  several  hundred  yards  along  an  unfrequented 
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road,  alone,  without  getting  killed,  to  the  Supply  Company’s 
P.  C.,  and  reported. 

Gaskins:  “You  have  handled  mules?” 

Recruit:  “No,  sir.” 

Gaskins:  “Did  you  drive  horses?” 

Recruit:  “No,  sir.” 

Gaskins:  “Well,  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

Recruit:  “Reporting  for  duty,  sir.” 

Gaskins,  with  rising  dander:  “I  asked  for  mule  skin¬ 
ners!” 

Recruit:  “I’m  a  mule  skinner.” 

Gaskins:  “What  do  you  mean,  a  mule  skinner,  when  you 
never  drove  a  mule?” 

Recruit:  “The  Captain  said  I  was  a  mule  skinner.” 

Gaskins,  a,  great  light  dawning:  “Oh!  !  !”  and  he  never 
said  a  word  to  me. 

BUT! 

When  we  were  ordered  to  the  front  and  the  Supply 
Company  furnished  our  train  and  drivers  I  realized  how  elo¬ 
quent  had  been  his  silence. 

Perched  on  my  water-cart,  behind  the  most  colossal  mule 
on  earth,  was  my  erstwhile  recruit,  the  peaked-faced,  insect 
wonder  of  the  38th. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  recount  here  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  that  water-cart.  However,  the  characteristic  and  tempera¬ 
mental  disinclination  of  that  mammoth  mule  to  wear  his  mask, 
was  a  thing  of  moment.  There  existed  an  order  that  upon 
the  gas  alarm  all  handlers  of  animals,  historic  or  prehistoric, 
must  mask  their  beasts  before  applying  their  own. 

The  last  thing  we  would  see,  before  shutting  out  the 
world  in  our  own  abominable  masks,  was  the  Insect  describ¬ 
ing  semi-circles  through  the  air,  clutching  wildly  at  the  face 
of  his  mule  as  he  swung  his  head  from  side  to  side.  It  is  a 
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matter  of  record  that  the  mule  was  never  masked  and,  ipso 
facto,  neither  was  the  recruit. 

Another  thing  that  caused  me  concern  was  a  charge 
against  this  boy  for  blocking  the  road,  than  which  no  more 
heinous  crime  could  he  have  committed. 

It  seems  that  a  resplendent  Major  from  the  A.  E.  F.  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  had  to  call  on  our  Colonel.  He  came  in  a  Rolls- 
Royce  limousine,  performed  his  duty  and  was  leaving  our 
shell  swept  area  in  nothing  flat,  when,  consternation  and 
horror!  a  water-cart  was  blocking  the  road.  The  Major 
almost  got  his  shoes  soiled  getting  out  of  the  limousine  to 
cuss  the  driver,  took  his  name,  rank  and  organization,  cleared 
the  road  and  beat  it. 

Later,  through  military  channels  with  all  endorsements 
thereon,  came  the  charge  of  blocking  the  road  against  the 
Insect,  and  for  me  to  “endorse  hereon  the  punishment  given.” 

I  called  him  to  me:  “Do  you  realize  the  seriousness  of 
your  crime  of  blocking  the  road  when  a  General  Staff  Major 
is  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  from  under  fire?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“What  is  your  excuse?” 

“Well,  Captain,  that  mule  is  so  big  that  he  walks  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  at  the  same  time,  so  how  can  I  occupy  only 
my  half?” 

How  could  he? 

I  recommended  that  the  size  of  the  army  mules  be  re¬ 
duced  and  sent  it  back;  a  thing  for  which,  McAlexander  told 
me  later,  while  wounded  and  laid  up  in  his  headquarters, 
it  took  him  days  to  make  up  his  mind  not  to  court-martial  me. 

Sometime  during  the  morning  of  July  15th,  while  the 
fighting  was  at  its  fever  heat,  I  heard  a  vigorous  “Ughh”  at 
my  side.  I  looked  down  when  I  had  time  and  saw  this  lion- 
hearted  little  recruit  coolly  removing  a  beautiful  Luger  auto- 
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matic  and  its  holster  from  the  body  of  a  Prussian  officer  he 
had  just  bayoneted.  Battled  his  way  for  three  miles  to  join 
me  on  the  front  line!  All  day  he  trotted  around,  getting  into 
every  scrimmage  near  him. 

Later,  a  Staff  Colonel  asked  me  for  a  pistol  of  that  kind. 
I  remembered  the  above  incident  and  asked  this  quiet  little 
hero  if  he  would  like  to  give  his  Luger  to  the  Colonel.  He 
said,  “Yes,  sir,”  and  handed  it  over.  I  said,  “No,  you  give 
it  to  him  yourself.”  I  wanted  him  to  have  the  honor,  although, 
I  well  knew  the  tongue-tied  embarrassment  of  a  modest  private 
in  the  presence  of  royalty. 

He  delivered  the  pistol  without  a  word  and  the  Colonel, 
to  express  appreciation  and  make  a  pleasant  remark,  said, 

“Did  you  kill  him?” 

Veteran  (!)  “Did  I  kill  him!  Why - him, 

you  could  hang  your  pack  on  my  bayonet  sticking  through 
his  back!” 
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Tongue-tied  embarrassment,  forsooth! 

Corporal  Barney  F.  Salner  led  his  squad  in  a  fierce 
attack  against  a  much  heavier  force  and  although  several 
times  wounded,  continued  to  give  encouragement  to  his  men. 
He  prevented  penetration  between  us  and  “H”  Company  on 
our  right.  Soon  lesser  wounded  men  were  taking  back 
prisoners.  I  motioned  to  them,  (the  prisoners),  to  carry  Sal¬ 
ner.  As  he  passed  I  remarked,  intending  it  for  myself,  “There 
goes  my  last  non-com.”  He  opened  his  eyes,  loosened  the 
tense  muscles  of  his  jaw,  and  said,  “Like  hell,  Captain;  I’ll  be 
with  you  again!”  I  admired  his  spunk  but  thought  he  was 
done  for.  Eight  weeks  later  Barney  Salner  deserted  from 
a  base  hospital,  stole  rides  and  sneaked  his  way  across  coun¬ 
try  until  he  found  us  going  into  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

The  boy  reported  to  me,  then  Major,  for  duty,  filthy, 
ragged  and  starved,  with  a  festering  wound  on  the  left  side 
of  his  stomach  larger  than  your  entire  hand.  “Don’t  send  me 
back,  Major,”  he  pleaded;  “I  want  to  be  with  the  outfit.” 

I  assigned  him  to  my  Battalion  Headquarters  on  light 
duty — simply  riding  a  wagon — and  under  the  Surgeon’s  care. 
He  could  have  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  but 
as  we  were  moving  up  to  the  Argonne  and  making  ready  for 
the  opening  attack,  he  reported  to  me  with  his  wound  healed, 
though  tender  and  red,  and  asked  to  be  assigned  to  the  old 
company.  This  took  him  from  under  my  command,  mind 
you,  as  I  then  had  the  First  Battalion.  He  was  assigned  as  a 
Sergeant  and  I  again  forgot  him. 

A  month  later  I  was  to  leap-frog  the  Second  Battalion 
and  lead  the  assault  against  the  then  famous  Hindenburg  line. 
The  Second  Battalion  had  been  shot  to  ribbons  by  flank  fire 
from  the  Bois  de  Cunel  and  Romagne  Wood,  and,  though  I 
organized  for  flank  defense,  the  resistance  became  too  severe 
on  the  right,  and  I  was  about  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  failing 
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in  my  mission  without  calling  for  support,  when  Barney 
Salner  saw  me  struggling  with  the  right  flank  defense.  Of 
his  own  initiative  and  actuated  by  a  soldier’s  devotion  and 
loyalty,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  officers,  who  had  been  killed, 
he  led  “G”  Company  out  of  its  then  support  position,  com¬ 
manded  its  maneuver  and  brought  it  into  a  bayonet  charge 
that  cleared  our  right,  saved  my  battalion  from  disaster  and 
enabled  us  to  crack  the  Hindenburg  line. 

Salner  was  again  shot  to  pieces  and,  though  he  lives 
today,  twisted  and  knotted  in  pain,  bone-grafted  and  nerve 
shattered,  you  will  see  the  old  spirit  and  fire  in  his  eye,  and 
his  hand  proudly  at  his  hat  when  the  flag  goes  by. 

A  platoon  sergeant,  Nunley,  whose  Lieutenant,  Phillips, 
had  been  killed,  organized  and  led  a  right  flank  counter¬ 
attack  that  was  much  more  successful  than  a  similar  move¬ 
ment  I  personally  conducted  from  the  left.  He  got  most  of 
his  men  back,  together  with  seventy-six  prisoners. 

At  one  stage  I  thought  I  had  the  battle  won  and  led  one- 
half  of  a  platoon  from  the  left  flank  in  an  attempt  to  sweep 
the  field  with  a  skirmish  line  at  five  paces.  During  its  process 
we  drove  over  our  line  185  prisoners,  but  only  two  of  us, 
Private  Weiner  and  I,  returned  alive.  In  this  attack  a  cor¬ 
poral,  Erickson,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  was  killed  by  a  bullet 
and  fell  in  the  center  of  a  perfect  circle  of  five  Germans  he 
had  killed  with  the  bayonet. 

Sergeant  Martinsen  was  found  lying  on  his  empty  rifle 
and  pistol,  with  twelve  dead  Boche  piled  up  in  front  of  him. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Murray,  my  second  in  command,  and  a 
brilliant  young  officer,  met  his  death  in  this  attempt.  I  was 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  midway  between  the  railroad 
and  the  river;  Murray  was  the  third  man  to  my  right  until 
the  two  men  between  us  were  killed.  The  resistance  we  en¬ 
countered  being  too  powerful  and  the  right  failing  to  keep 
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up,  1  was  about  to  call  off  the  attack.  Crawling  over  to  Mur¬ 
ray  I  placed  my  arm  about  his  shoulder  and  yelled  in  his 
ear,  “If  we  can’t  keep  the  right  flank  up  it’s  no  use.”  Just 
as  I  said  “use”  a  bullet  crashed  through  his  brain  and  I  heard 
it  splash  against  the  inside  of  his  skull.  Private  Weiner  was 
just  back  of  me,  I  ordered  him  in,  then  made  my  tortuous 
way  along  the  line  to  order  the  withdrawal;  but  dead  men 
cannot  withdraw.  They  had  gone  forward  to  a  man  while 
they  lived. 

I  used  my  last  cartridge  on  a  machine-gun  officer  and 
reached  my  line  with  his  three  men  as  prisoners  and  fourteen 
bullet  holes  in  my  blouse,  a  thing  Major  Rowe  delighted  to 
exhibit  afterward.  My  scratches  were  nothing.  Please  re¬ 
member  this  recounting  is  purely  illustrative.  Captain  Wood- 
side,  Ledford  and  the  rest  were  doing  similar  things.  My 
knowledge  of  “G”  Company’s  conduct  is  merely  more  inti¬ 
mate. 

Corporal  John  Conners,  “H”  Company,  kept  two  auto¬ 
matic  rifles  in  operation  in  the  face  of  machine  gun  fire  and 
prevented  the  landing  of  many  German  boats.  His  squad 
remained  at  their  posts  until  all  were  killed  and  his  splendid 
courage  must  have  been  the  incentive  which  prompted  such 
heroic  action.  He  was  struck  by  a  machine  gun  bullet  while 
in  the  act  of  throwing  a  hand  grenade  at  a  German  boat.  The 
grenade  exploded  in  his  hand. 

Corporal  Orville  Hardy,  Machine  Gun  Company,  re¬ 
mained  at  his  gun  under  machine  gun,  artillery  and  rifle  fire, 
after  all  his  squad  had  been  wounded  or  killed  and  continued 
to  fire  his  piece  until  the  last  cartridge  was  gone.  He  then  re¬ 
moved  the  firing  mechanism  and  fought  his  way  back  to  the 
line  with  his  pistol. 

Private  Pete  Rosecky,  “F”  Company,  an  officer’s  striker, 
operated  an  automatic  rifle  in  emergency,  keeping  the  gun  in 
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action  although  the  bipod  was  shot  completely  off  and  the 
gun  knocked  out  of  his  hands.  He  immediately  secured  a 
rock  for  a  gun  rest  and  continued  firing. 

Mess  Sergeant  Otto  Wolz,  “H”  Company,  came  through 
a  bombardment  to  join  his  company.  He  was  severely 
wounded  by  shrapnel  while  trying  to  rescue  Sergeant  Unkauf, 
wounded,  who  lay  on  the  river  bank  in  plain  view  of  the 
enemy.  Before  leaving  on  this  mission  he  said  to  his  Com¬ 
pany  Commander: 

“I  will  probably  not  make  it  in  the  face  of  that  shelling, 
but  I’ll  try  it  for  a  pal.” 

In  the  mention  of  individuals  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
include  at  least  one  of  those  noble  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers.  The 
38th,  long  before  this  battle,  had  come  to  appreciate  their 
work,  but  during  those  fighting  days  it  had  ample  cause  to 
marvel.  These  uniformed  civilians  wearing  the  red  triangle 
stayed  constantly  with  their  Battalions,  carrying  wounded, 
burying  dead  and  assisting  in  every  possible  way. 
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During  the  period  of  July  15-18  only  one  ambulance 
reached  our  front  areas  and  but  for  the  untiring,  courageous 
efforts  of  Richard  C.  Shreve,  attached  to  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  of 
our  regiment,  many  more  seriously  wounded  soldiers  would 
have  died  before  being  evacuated.  Dick  Shreve  was  a  staunch 
representative  of  that  great  institution  and  his  leader  Wm.  H. 
Danforth,  whose  example  was  followed  by  the  Y  workers  of 
the  3rd  Division. 

The  intense  devotion  to  duty  and  herosim  of  Captain  H. 
W.  Daniels  must  also  be  mentioned  here.  Captain  Daniels 
was  our  2nd  Battalion  Surgeon.  All  day  on  July  15th  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wounded  passed  through  his  aid  station  at  Paroy, 
though  repeatedly  attacked  by  small  groups  of  the  enemy. 
These  were  held  off  by  the  Captain  and  several  Medical 
Department  men  and  litter-bearers  who  remained  faithfully 
with  him  on  guard.  The  Surgeon  himself  engaged  in  several 
pistol  duels  with  the  enemy.  After  his  station  was  moved 
back  the  Captain,  returning  on  July  19th  to  recover  some 
equipment  and  instruments  left  behind,  was  shot  and  killed. 

Corporal  Roden,  of  my  Company,  stayed  with  his  squad 
on  guard  over  ammunition  during  the  bombardment,  then 
led  his  men  to  the  front  line,  captured  two  machine  guns, 
which  had  worked  around  our  left  flank,  and  killing  their 
entire  crews  enroute. 

It  is  difficult  to  limit  myself  to  these  few  incidents  when 
so  many  valorous  deeds  race  through  my  mind;  3,600  officers 
and  men  continuously  reflecting  the  limitless  courage  and 
intrepidity  of  our  Colonel,  that  old  “Rock  of  the  Marne,” 
whose  example  made  valorous  deeds  seem  a  natural  thing  to 
do,  and  offers  unlimited  opportunity  for  endless  narrative, — 
but  to  pass  to  one  or  two  incidents  of  enemy  personality. 

Major  J.  Wilson  Shields,  one  of  the  real  big  men  of  the 
medical  profession  who  gave  their  services  to  the  government, 
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recently  asked  me  if  I  saw  any  acts  of  individual,  personal 
bravery  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  In  justice  to  the  American 
Army,  and  so  that  you  may  know  we  were  fighting  courageous 
troops  rather  than  the  cringing  swine  that  some  were  led  to 
believe  they  were,  I  mentioned  to  him  the  following: 

Lieutenant  Mercer  M.  Phillips,  in  command  of  my  first 
platoon  to  meet  the  shock  from  the  forward  edge  of  the  rail¬ 
way  bank,  had  been  superficially  wounded  in  the  head.  Cor¬ 
poral  Delsoldarto  was  trying  to  dress  it  when  a  charge  came 
over  the  top.  Phillips  seized  Delsoldarto’s  rifle  and  bayonet¬ 
ed  a  Prussian  officer  five  times  through  the  body,  and  then 
this  officer,  with  a  supreme  effort,  steadied  his  hand  by 
pressing  his  elbow  on  the  ground  and  in  his  dying  gasp  shot 
Phillips,  who  stood  six  feet  four  and  a  half,  through  the 
brain. 

Among  a  bunch  of  prisoners  who  had  been  forced  to 
the  rear  of  the  embankment  was  an  officer  whom  I  happened  to 
notice  just  as  the  realization  of  his  position  was  coming  to 
him.  He  took  from  his  inside  pocket  his  maps  and  orders. 
I  leaped  at  him  and  jammed  my  pistol  into  his  belly  hard 
enough  to  knock  out  the  average  man,  demanding  the  papers. 
He  turned  his  torso  slightly  and  holding  the  papers  beyond 
my  reach  slowly  tore  them  to  bits,  all  the  while  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eye  with  never  a  flicker  of  his  eye-lid.  He 
expected  to  be  killed  each  instant  but  preferred  to  have  his 
orders  taken  that  way  than  on  demand. 

In  hypnotized  admiration  of  this  phenomenal  courage 
of  a  soldier  I  let  him  do  it.  When  he  had  quite  finished  and 
gradually  loosened  the  tiny  fragments  to  the  four  winds,  I 
said,  “You  have  more  guts  than  I  have,  old  man,  you  may 
live.  Get  in  line.”  Not  an  elegant  expression  but  it  conveys 
the  idea. 
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In  a  pistol  duel  with  a  German  Major  one  of  my  first 
shots  rendered  useless  his  right  arm.  He  awkwardly  reached 
with  his  left  hand  the  automatic  in  his  right  and  continued 
firing  until  killed,  despite  the  fact  I  had  walked  up  so  close 
to  him  that  my  thought  was  to  drive  my  heel  into  his  stomach. 

Of  course,  there  were  examples  also  of  those  who,  I 
might  say,  were  amenable  to  reason.  For  instance:  At  10:30 
that  morning  there  was  a  heavy  attack  from  my  left  rear, 
from  the  subsector  of  the  infantry  regiment  on  our  left  which 
had  retired. 

At  this  time  my  forces  were  augmented  by  thirty  rifle¬ 
men  and  Lieutenant  Marsh  of  this  regiment,  also  twelve 
Stokes  mortarmen  under  Lieutenant  Winant,  who  did  partic¬ 
ularly  splendid  work  in  this  engagement.  These  men  had 
been  left  on  the  front  by  inadvertence.  They  were  a  Godsend, 
as  only  a  handful  of  my  original  command  remained.  With 
them,  my  cooks  and  kitchen  police  who  had  joined  me  from 
a  mile  in  the  rear,  under  leadership  of  the  greatest  of  fighting 
Mess  Sergeants,  O’Connor,  the  Company  Clerk,  and  buzzer 
operators,  together  with  the  few  I  could  spare  from  my  front, 
we  rushed  to  a  position  behind  rock  piles  just  back  of  Mezy, 
first  sending  twenty  rifles  to  a  bit  of  wood  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  to  the  right — to  get  converging  fire — and 
opened  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  exhilaration  experienced 
in  seeing  an  attacking  body  of  troops  five  times  your  superior 
in  number  stop  their  advance  under  your  fire,  waver  slightly, 
look  toward  one  another  as  though  to  question  each  other’s 
motive,  a  few  break  and  run  for  shelter,  then,  rapidly,  the 
whole  bunch  disintegrate.  It  is  thrilling. 

They  did  this  and  I  pulled  a  beastly  bone  by  ordering 
the  men  into  an  L  shaped  trench  just  before  the  rock  piles,  not 
knowing,  of  course,  the  arm  we  landed  in  was  enfiladed  from 
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the  enemy’s  wood  position  eight  hundred  yards  in  our  rear 
which  they  had  fortified  that  morning. 

They  shot  the  life  out  of  us  with  Minnenwerfers,  one- 
pounders  and  machine  guns  in  the  minute  or  two  it  took  us 
to  get  into  the  other  arm  of  the  L.  Then  they  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  the  awfulness  of  absolute  fire  superiority  by 
combing  our  parados  with  everything  they  had.  But  for  the 
twenty  rifles  in  the  bit  of  wood  to  my  right,  which  fire  they 
did  not  locate,  we  would  have  remained  there  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives  and  wouldn’t  have  been  any  more  hungry  when  it 
was  over. 

To  illustrate  our  helplessness:  I  took  two  large  rocks 
in  my  hands,  lifted  them  barely  over  the  parados  and  peaked 
between;  immediately  they  were  broken  by  machine  gun 
bullets.  Even  Maloney,  my  pugnacious  Irish  cook,  said, 
“Orhorr,  Captain,  we’ll  never  get  out  of  here.” 

But  we  did,  when  the  fire  abated  somewhat,  by  individ¬ 
ually  skidding  in  one  mighty  skid  on  our  tummies  to  a  break 
in  the  rock  piles  four  yards  away,  and  took  with  us  the  point 
which  had  preceded  their  attack ,  three  men  and  a  captain. 

I  left  a  strong  flank  guard  under  Lieutenant  Winant  and 
went  back  to  my  original  position.  I  instructed  this  German 
Captain,  through  one  of  my  men  who  spoke  his  language,  to 
walk  up  and  down  my  line — in  full  view  of  the  enemy  in  our 
rear — and  signal  them  to  keep  back.  I  assured  him  that  we 
did  not  understand  his  signals  and  that  he  might  say  any¬ 
thing  he  liked,  but  the  first  man  who  put  his  foot  out  of  those 
woods,  who  even  looked  like  he  was  coming  our  way,  would 
be  my  signal  to  blow  his  brains  out.  We  did  not  have  another 
rear  attack  so  long  as  I  kept  him  on  the  job.  Some  of  them 
are  amenable  to  reason. 

We  of  the  front  line,  that  day,  tried  to  keep  Major  Rowe 
posted  on  the  situation.  His  messages  were  full  of  encourage- 
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ment  and  hope.  I  suggested  we  would  have  a  much  more 
lovely  party  down  there  if  he  could  move  in  some  support. 
It  was  a  foolish  suggestion.  He  knew.  McAlexander  knew 
and  his  heart  was  torn  to  shreads  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  2nd 
Battalion.  But  every  man  in  the  38th  was  fighting  his  nine 
to  one  by  that  time.  There  was  no  support. 

Major  Rowe  did  finally  detach  one  full  platoon  and  start 
it  to  me,  but  it  never  arrived.  Any  old  way  one  cared  to  turn 
was  a  “front”  except  directly  to  our  rear.  Failing  to  pen¬ 
etrate  our  front  their  mission  was  to  pinch  out  the  38th,  so  it 
was  not  many  hours  before  even  our  reserve  battalion,  the 
Third,  under  Major  Lough,  was  fighting  from  the  flanks  a 
similar  engagement  to  the  front. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  now  of  our  “lovely  party,”  but  with  my 
boys  dead  and  dying  all  around  us  and  those  who  could  still 
handle  a  rifle  spitting  on  their  bolts  to  assist  in  cooling,  I 
knew  the  descriptions  that  I  had  heard  of  hell  were  not 
exaggerated. 

There  is  no  romance  in  modern  war.  It  is  a  matter  of 
machinery  and  blood;  a  concentration  of  all  the  great  des¬ 
tructive  forces  of  the  world.  What  a  pity  that  great  men  must 
devote  their  leadership  and  their  unusual  ability  and  genius 
to  the  creation  of  mechanical  contrivances  of  death! 

Armies  must  endure  harships  and  suffering  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  most  gifted  in  speech  to  express.  But  the 
greatest  of  these  is  not  one’s  own.  It  is  the  pain  of  one’s 
fallen  comrades  that  hurts  the  most.  For  a  Captain  to  bend 
over  a  wounded  lad  whose  face  is  begrimed  by  battle  and 
writhing  in  agony,  to  see  that  dear  face  he  loves  so  deeply 
light  up  with  a  sweet  smile  of  faith — faith  born  of  confidence 
in  his  leader,  then  to  have  to  tell  him  you’ve  got  to  leave  him ; 
that  you  have  to  fall  back.  And  have  him  reach  up  to  you 
with  shattered  arms  and  say,  “Don’t  leave  me,  Captain!” 
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You  say,  “I  am  coming  right  back  with  counter-attack  to  get 
you,  old  man.”  Possibly  you  hold  him  in  your  arms  for  a 
feverish  moment,  look  him  straight  in  the  eye  and  say,  “I’m 
coming  right  back  to  get  you,”  and  all  the  while  know  it’s  a 
lie! — that  you  can’t  come  back  to  get  him — that  you  are 
going  to  leave  him  on  the  field  to  rot  because  you  can’t  help  it. 

You  take  up  another  line  and  carry  on  with  the  fight,  all 
the  while  thinking  of  the  boys  out  there,  hearing  them  answer, 
“All  right,  sir,”  knowing  that  they  believe  in  you — knowing 
that  they  are  waiting  for  you  to  come,  waiting  in  that  sublime 
confidence  of  a  soldier  in  his  leader  who  has  never  failed  him 
in  his  extremity.  But  you  fail  now.  You’ve  lied  to  him — 
you  couldn’t  do  anything  else — and  you  pray  to  your  God  that 
if  his  end  must  be,  let  it  be  soon.  Let  it  be  before  he  knows 
his  Captain  couldn’t  come  back  for  him. 

I  have  done  it,  and  if  it  were  not  that  I .  believe  in  a 
Divine  Providence  that  directs  all  things  for  the  best,  I 
couldn’t  reason  myself  to  sanity. 
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THE  GATEWAY  HOLDS 


The  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  is  best  expressed  in  the 
wording  of  one  of  McAlexander’s  messages  at  the 
height  of  battle,  when  the  38th  was  fighting  from 
three  sides,  powder-begrimed,  sunken-eyed,  pale,  with 
every  mark  of  weariness  of  body  and  soul,  fighting  with  a  sul¬ 
len,  stubborn  resistance,  against  an  enemy  of  nine  to  one ;  dec¬ 
orated  with  bloody  rags  and  bruised  bodies;  empty  bellied 
and  cheerless  but  for  the  strength  and  courage  of  its  leader 
who  patted  us  on  the  back,  who  fought  with  rifle  and  bayonet 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  cooks  and  watercart  drivers,  who 
lifted  us  out  of  our  utter  exhaustion  and  made  us  reflect 
enough  of  his  energy  to  raise  up  and  beat  their  brains  out 
with  clubbed  rifles.  The  antithesis  of  depression,  McAlex- 
ander  fired  our  souls  with  this  message: 

“They  may  kill  us  but  they  cant  conquer  us!” 

I  saw  him  give  his  precious  water  to  wounded  men — 
who  had  stood  flat-footed  and  fought  with  butt  and  bayonet 
nine  to  one,  men  whom  we  loved,  oh  so  deeply.  I  saw  him  give 
succor  to  men  with  sightless  eyes  and  groping  hands  up¬ 
thrust  to  guard  their  heads  from  the  iron  heels  of  Boche  boots. 
I  saw  his  endurance  wane  while  his  spirit  waxed. 

At  one  time  while  crawling  with  my  company  to  a  new 
position  I  came  upon  McAlexander  between  me  and  the 
enemy.  For  a  moment  I  reflected  on  this  characteristic  of  the 
man — always  ahead  of  his  men ;  he  had  already  been  wound¬ 
ed  and  I  was  fearful  of  our  morale  if  we  lost  this  cold, 
deliberate  North  Star,  who  guided  our  destinies;  it  was  in  a 
shell  and  bullet  swept  area  as  a  giant  scythe  might  sweep 
a  cornfield.  I  went  over  to  him  and  said,  “Colonel,  don’t  you 
know  that  nothing  can  live  in  this  place?”  He  said,  “Well, 
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Captain  James  B.  Austin,  38th  Infantry,  D.  S.  C.  “He  died  unconquered ” 
while  we  are  yet  alive,  let’s  give  ’em  hell.”  He  then  gave  me 
careful  directions  as  to  the  position  I  was  to  take. 

The  first  stage  of  this  battle  lasted  three  days  and  three 
nights.  Three  days  of  constant  pressure  by  the  enemy. 
Brigadier  General  Crawford  got  our  replacement  men  in  by 
that  time  and  from  then  on  we  counter-attacked  from  all  sides. 
The  most  surprised  troops  in  France  were  these  Germans 
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when  they  saw  us  coming  at  them.  They  stood  bewildered 
in  their  amazement ;  these  were  mad  things,  not  mere  soldiers ! 
This  was  too  much,  they  weren’t  hired  to  fight  mad  people. 
What  was  the  use  of  fighting  men  who  could  “not  be  con¬ 
quered?”  Their  retreat  began,  but  I  will  say  that  they  fought 
their  way  back.  These  were  the  best  troops  of  Germany — 
the  Guard  Divisions — brought  from  afar  with  orders  “To 
Paris,  no  stopovers.”  The  Kaiser,  himself,  was  to  be  there — 
Paris — when  they  had  cleared  the  road.  Hadn’t  he  issued 
a  manifesto?  “I  will  be  in  Paris  by  midnight  of  July  17, 
1918.”  Yes,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged  by  high 
French  command  that  the  road  would  have  been  cleared  if 
the  gateway  had  been  forced.  Eighty-four  batteries  and 
nine  regiments  concentrated  on  that  “Gateway”  against  one 
American  Regiment  that  held  it,  and  now  they  were  in  retreat. 
No  wonder  it  broke  their  spirit;  no  wonder  this  defeat  marked 
the  turning  point  of  the  war.  A  little  later  I  give  you  The 
Proof. 

In  closing  his  report  to  the  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Battalion’s 
fight,  Major  Rowe  said: 

“The  German  plan  of  attack  fitted  so  thoroughly  with  our  plans 
and  the  good  old-fashioned  trenches  were  just  the  thing  to  resist 
that  bombardment  and  hold  the  defenders  against  such  an  onslaught. 

“All  of  which  proves  the  truth  of  the  military  axiom,  viz : 
‘Great  results  can  be  gained  by  the  efforts, of  a  few  determined  men,’ 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  command  of  those  determined  men,  who, 
though  they  could  see  certain  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  still 
placed  duty  above  all  and  cheerfully  gave  all  that  they  had  in  them 
to  give,  believing,  I  hope,  that  they  were  just  where  they  belonged 
and  that  they  had  not  been  forgotten. 

“My  only  ‘brag’  is  of  our  Americanism,  which  was  so  wonder¬ 
fully  vindicated  in  the  little  valley  of  the  Surmelin.” 

Major  Rowe  is  at  his  best  in  a  fight.  He  is  one  of  the 
purest  types  of  soldier.  A  true  chip  of  “The  Old  Rock,”  Mc¬ 
Alexander,  with  his  tenacious  audacity,  stubbornness  of  pur- 
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pose  and  mighty  power  of  will  that  no  enemy  can  subdue. 
Rowe  was  one  of  the  great  constructive  forces  of  the  38th 
Infantry. 

Our  Support  Battalion  was  the  1st  under  Major  H.  J. 
Keeley,  whose  preliminary  official  report  of  “B”  and  “D” 
Companies’  operations  up  to  midnight,  July  16-17th,  follows: 

“On  July  14,  1918,  Hqs.  1st  Bn.,  38th  Inf.  was  at  Paroy,  with 
Co.  B  billeted  in  Paroy  and  Co.  D  billeted  in  Launay.  Companies  A 
and  C  were  detached  from  the  Bn.  and  were  under  the  command  of 
the  C.  0.  30th  Inf.  in  the  Bois  D’Aigremont.  On  the  night  of  the 
14-15,  July  1918,  Cos.  B  and  D  each  sent  out  a  working  party  con¬ 
sisting  of  2  officers  and  100  enlisted  men.  These  working  parties 
were  split  up  into  smaller  details  and  were  digging  and  working 
under  direction  of  the  Engineers  in  various  parts  of  the  sector.  In 
addition  to  the  above  working  parties,  Lt.  C.  A.  Lewis,  38th  Inf.  and 
a  working  party  from .  Co.  B  were  constructing  some  camouflage 
along  the  Surmelin  between  Paroy  and  Moulin. 

“The  Bn.  P.  C.  was  under  an  intense  bombardment  from  mid¬ 
night  until  about  6  a.  m.  About  5:35  a.  m.  a  runner  from  2nd  Bn. 
38th  Inf.  reached  us,  carrying  a  message  signed  Capt.  Herlihy,  stat¬ 
ing  that  a  party  of  Germans  was  approaching  the  railroad.  The 
message  was  sent  back  to  Rg.  Hdqrs.  through  runner  relay  line. 
At  5:55  a.  m.  a  message  was  sent  Cos.  B  and  D  to  move  out  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  Aqueduct  line.  This  message  did  not  reach  the  Co.  Com¬ 
manders  until  about  6:55  a.  m.  Both  Capt.  Freihof,  Co.  B,  and  Capt. 
Ledford,  Co.  D,  had  seen  French  and  American  M.  G.  men  falling 
back  along  hill  east  of  Paroy-Launay  road.  This  was  about  5:45 
a.  m.  Both  Capts.  had  what  men  they  could  find  up  the  hill  facing 
east  and  encountered  small  parties  of  Germans.  When  message  was 
received  to  occupy  Aqueduct  line,  both  Capts.  started  to  comply 
with  it.  About  7:00  a.  m.  Lt.  Moore,  Adj.  2nd  Bn.,  came  to  1st 
Bn.  P.  C.  reporting  that  French  on  right  had  fallen  back  and  that 
Maj.  Rowe  wanted  me  to  protect  his  right  flank  without  delay.  Lt. 
Haynes  immediately  formed  his  intelligence  section  and  messages 
were  sent  to  Cos.  B  and  D  to  form  facing  E  along  Rowe’s  right  flank. 
I  helped  Lt.  Haynes  form  his  men  and  gave  them  a  direction  to  ad¬ 
vance  that  would  bring  them  in  on  Capt.  Reid’s  (Co.  F)  right.  I 
went  to  the  Aqueduct  Line  and  found  about  two  squads  of  Co.  B 
and  a  few  engineers.  I  sent  them  up  to  join  Lt.  Haynes  and  pro- 
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ceeded  toward  Moulin  looking  for  more  troops.  I  reached  Mj.  Rowe, 
who  described  conditions  on  his  right  flank  and  then  returned  toward 
Paroy. 

“Met  Lt.  Haynes  who  said  he  had  encountered  some  Germans 
and  killed  them  all.  At  this  time  Capt.  Freihof  and  Capt.  Ledford 
came  up  with  all  available  men  of  their  Cos.  They  were  formed 
and  advanced  N.  E.  to  connect  up  with  Mj.  Rowe’s  right. 

“I  returned  to  my  P.  C.  to  guide  up  re-enforcements  from  the 
3rd  Bn.  which  Mj.  Rowe  told  me  he  had  asked  for.  No  troops  had 
come  up  from  the  3rd  Bn.  and  Lt.  Culpepper,  Adj.  1st  Bn.  was 
instructed  to  look  for  them  and  direct  them.  Lt.  Haynes  and  I  went 
back  to  Maj.  Rowe’s  right  and  found  Capt.  Reid  and  F  Co.  reform¬ 
ing  and  moving  back  to  their  position.  Capt.  Reid  stated  that  he  had 
been  in  touch  with  Capt.  Freihof,  but  had  lost  it.  It  was  now  about 
10:00  a.  m.  Lt.  Haynes  and  myself  then  set  out  to  connect  Capt. 
Reid  with  Capt.  Friehof.  We  located  Lt.  Bellinger  and  his  platoon 
of  Co.  B  who  stated  Capt.  Freihof  had  advanced  toward  Moulin 
Ruine,  leaving  him  on  the  Aqueduct  Line. 

“We  formed  Lt.  Bellinger’s  platoon  in  a  skirmish  line  and 
advanced  E  until  we  found  Capt.  Freihof  with  his  combined  com¬ 
mand  of  B  and  D.  They  were  found  about  300  yards  east  of  Moulin 
Ruine.  Capt.  Freihof  stated  that  when  he  reached  the  eastern 
boundary  of  our  sector,  he  was  informed  by  the  9th  M.  G.  men  that 
they  were  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Capt.  Freihof  then  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  M.  G.  men,  and  en¬ 
countered  an  enemy  M.  G.  post.  Two  of  the  enemy  M.  G’s  were 
captured  and  crews  killed. 

“Capt.  Freihof  was  forming  his  command  to  take  the  remaining 
enemy  on  the  flank  when  I  came  up.  As  we  were  considerably  to  the 
east  of  our  sector,  I  ordered  Capt.  Freihof  back  and  a  line  was 
formed  on  the  Aqueduct  Line,  facing  E.  &  S.  E.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  about  12:15  p.  m. 

“About  3:30  p.  m.  orders  were  received  to  place  one  Company 
along  western  bank  of  the  Surmelin  and  hold  one  subject  to  orders 
along  the  Aqueduct  Line.  This  was  done.  About  9:00  p.  m.  the 
order  was  received  to  fall  back  and  occupy  the  Woods  Line  from  Le 
Chanet  to  the  Surmelin.  Through  misunderstanding,  line  was 
held  for  three  hours  from  Le  Chanet  to  Souv^rid  farm,  but  this  was 
corrected  before  daylight. 

“From  daylight  on  July  16th  Cos.  B  and  D  occupied  a  line  ex¬ 
tending  from  Le  Chanet  to  the  Surmelin.  Midnight,  July  16-17, 
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found  Cos.  A  and  C  still  not  joined  up  with  me  and  Cos.  B  and  D  on 
the  above  line. 

“Co.  Commanders  of  Cos.  A  and  C  have  been  directed  to  sub¬ 
mit  reports  of  their  operations  and  they  will  be  forwarded  without 
delay  upon  receipt.” 

H.  J.  Keely,  Major 

McAlexander  was  forced  to  throw  his  3rd,  reserve,  bat¬ 
talion  in  the  fight  as  early  as  6:00  a.  m.  Monday,  July  15th. 
It  was  an  entire  regimental  battle  from  the  beginning,  two 
enemy  divisions  having  surrounded  us,  except  for  a  thin  line 
of  communication  to  the  rear.  Two  companies  of  the  reserve 
fighting  from  the  east  flank  and  two  companies  from  the  west. 
From  the  first  officers  captured,  McAlexander  had  received 
their  attack  orders  and  maps  and  knew,  as  no  other  man  knew, 
the  concentration  against  the  Surmelin  Valley  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  defense. 

It  was  Paris  and  the  capture  of  an  army  for  the  Boche 
hordes,  once  they  controlled  the  “Gateway.”  Therefore,  the 
importance  of  “McAlexander’s  defense  of  the  Marne”  to  the 
entire  allied  cause  cannot  be  overestimated. 

French  high  command  stated  “It  was  peculiarly  Amer¬ 
ican  both  in  conception  and  execution.”  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  one  man  can  hold  an  entire  regiment  of  3600  men 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand ;  how  one  man  can  direct  the  fighting 
of  each  unit  in  a  three-front  battle  of  several  days  duration, 
hurling  men  to  their  death  here  when  necessary  to  destroy  the 
enemy,  conserving  manpower  there,  when  possible  to  do  so, 
and  obtain  the  goal  he  has  set. 

With  that  perfectly  coordinated  bone  and  muscle  and 
finely  adjusted  nerve  force,  McAlexander  radiated  dynamic 
energy,  vibrated  punch,  aggression,  initiative.  But  with  it 
all  there  was  an  intense  affection  for  his  men  that  was  felt  and 
understood  by  all. 
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First  Sergeant  E.  Gorman  of  Co.  L  writes: 

“I  was  most  impressed  to  see  our  Commanding  Officer,  Col. 
McAlexander  at  the  front  at  all  times.  He  was  always  giving  en¬ 
couragement  to  both  officers  and  men.  I  had  seen  him  give  his 
last  drop  of  water  to  an  enlisted  man,  when  he  did  not  know  when, 
or  where,  the  next  canteen  was  coming  from.  Those  are  the  things 
that  won  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.” 

Major  Lough  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  thus: 

“Colonel  U.  G.  McAlexander: 

Sir: — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  will  say  that  the  few 
written  messages  sent  me  by  my  Reg.  Commander  during  the  fight¬ 
ing  of  July  15-18  were  lost.  A  greater  number  of  messages  were 
phoned  to  me.  Of  course  during  the  high  tide  of  the  Boche  bom¬ 
bardment  the  lines  were  cut  but  our  signal  personnel  worked  like 
Trojans  and  we  soon  had  communication  re-established.  Lt.  Snyder 
was  in  command  of  the  signal  platoon  and  he  personally  led  his 
linemen  up  and  down  the  lines  in  the  discouraging  work  of  tying 
up  the  breaks.  They  would  no  more  than  get  a  stretch  of  wire 
working  than  a  shell  would  cut  it  again.  But  in  between  breaks  I 
received  some  mighty  cheering  messages  from  Reg.  Hdq.,  clear  and 
explicit,  but  couched  in  words  that  ‘put  the  pep  in  us.’  It  was  com¬ 
forting  to  know  that  we  were  being  looked  after. 

“Early  on  the  morning  of  July  15  I  received  one  written  mes¬ 
sage  which  I  sent  on  to  Major  Rowe.  It  said,  ‘Rowe  is  holding  like 
a  rock.  I  will  take  care  of  his  left  flank  but  you  must  protect  his 
right.  Let’s  hold  ’em.  Signed  McAlexander.’  In  the  rush  I  sent 
this  on  to  Major  Rowe  and  did  not  keep  a  copy  but  believe  the  word¬ 
ing  is  nearly  correct. 

“Right  here  I  want  to  ‘Come  out  and  state’  that  my  own  personal 
feelings  during  the  exciting  moments  were  influenced  more  by  the 
Colonel’s  messages  than  any  other  one  thing  even  counting  the 
Boche  H.  E’s.  It  was  the  best  tonic  in  the  world  to  hear  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  assuring  me  that  everything  was  right. 

“As  to  the  reason  our  regiment  performed  the  way  it  did  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  entirely  due  to  training  and  morale.  We  were  a  lucky 
regiment  from  the  beginning;  to  start  with,  Col.  Castner  was  the  ideal 
man  to  change  a  green  conglomerate  mass  of  men  into  a  smooth  run¬ 
ning  regiment.  He  cussed  us  out — and  Lord  how  he  could  cuss — but 
he  left  us  with  a  feeling  that  we  could  and  would  do  better  and  he 
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didn’t  break  the  spirit  of  the  newest  of  the  men — that  is  of  those  who 
were  in  the  game  with  the  right  intentions.  Then  later,  after  we  had 
reached  France,  we  received  our  new  Colonel  who  continued  the 
good  work,  in  a  slightly  different  way,  but  in  a  way  that  fitted  into 
the  state  of  organization.  He  didn‘t  cuss  quite  so  much  and  we 
couldn’t  hear  him  quite  so  far  away,  but  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
let  up,  or  let  down,  to  the  spirit  which  we  had,  even  then,  that  the 
other  regiments  were  all  right  in  their  way  but  they  could  never  come 
up  to  the  38th.  Our  Colonels  have  always  boasted  that  feeling — 
which  is  after  all  the  real  morale  and  to  that  feeling  I  attribute  much 
of  our  success. 


When  we  first  reached  the  Marne  we  were  pretty  green  in  a  lot 

of  ways  but  the  fighting  started  easy  at  first  then  with  a  ‘whoop’ 

when  July  15th  came  around.  Much  of  our  success  there  was  due 

to  the  calm  assurance  of  the  ‘Old  Man.’  Several  times  when  we 

didn’t  have  much  time  for  anything,  my  Captains  have  asked  me 

‘What  does  the  Colonel  think?’  And  when  I  told  them  just  how  he  did 

feel,  they  went  back  to  their  particular  jobs  with  a  grin.  We  felt 

that  as  long  as  we  stuck  and  did  our  darndest  we  would  get  a  square 

deal  and  we  did — both.”  T  ,,  .  0  ,  _ 

Lough,  Major  3rd  Bn. 


Some  of  the  messages  that  got  through  on  the  first  day 
are  as  follows: 


From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Maine  1,  Time  3  a.  m. 

No  rifle  fire  thus  far.  Hvy.  shelling  from  midnight  on.  All 
wire  communications  cut.  Shelling  is  abating.  Will  secure  reports 
by  runners.  Please  transmit.  Me  A. 

From  C.  0.  38th,  To  1-2-3-Bns.,  Time  4:30  a.  m. 

Report  conditions  in  your  Bn.  McA. 

From  C.  O.  38th,  To  Maine  1,  Time  6:30  a.  m. 

Moderate  shelling  over  whole  area  continues.  Working  parties 
returned  in  single  groups.  Bns.  in  assigned  places.  Action  proceed¬ 
ing  satisfactorily.  Reports  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 

McA. 

From  C.  O.  38th,  To  C.  O.  3-Bn.,  Time  6:35  a.  m. 

Watch  carefully  in  the  direction  of  Crezancy.  Enemy  reported 
to  have  crossed  at  Fossoy.  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  verify  if  any 
are  in  rear  of  Keeley  and  act  accordingly  with  necessary  srtength. 

McA. 
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From  C.  0.  38th,  To  C.  0.  2-Bn,  Time  7:45  a.  m. 

Am  sending  Lough  to  watch  your  right  flank.  McA. 

From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Lough,  Time  7:45  a.  m. 

Orders  changed.  Look  to  JloweV  right  flank,  1  will  take  care 
of  Crezancy.^  McA. 

From  Hav.  1,  To  Maine,  Time  7:45  a.  m. 

Rowe  reports  French  have  given  way  on  right.  Unable  to  verify. 

Havana  1. 

From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Maine,  Time  8:00  a.  m. 

Enemy  across  Marne  Mont  St.  Pere  and  possibly  Jaulgonne. 

McA. 

From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Maine,  Time  8:00  a.  m. 

Send  reserves  soon  as  possible.  My  lines  have  held  but  those 
on  both  flanks  are  reported  to  have  withdrawn.  Havana. 

From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Lough,  Time  8:15  a.  m. 

Things  look  well.  Protect  the  fellows  in  front.  Send  an  officer 
to  left  of  Co.  I.  McA. 


From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Ham.,  Time  8:20  a.  m. 

Keeley  is  calling  for  help  right  and  left.  McA. 

From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Keeley,  Time  8:30  a.  m. 

Look  to  each  flank.  Rowe  is  holding  fine.  McA. 


From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Maine,  Time  8:30  a.  m. 

Captured  few  hundred  Germans.  Protect  my  flanks. 


McA. 


From  C.  0.  38th/  To  Surgeon,  Time  8:30  a.  m. 

Several  mprrat  P.  C.  seriously>ivoundedp  Send  men  to  jtr€ss 
the^f  Adams 

F rc/rryC)  0^38thsTd  rj\^X 

^^if^ill  holding:  ^ 


From  C.  0.  38th,  To  All  Comdrs.,  Time  10:30  a.  m. 

Div.  Comdr.  orders  counter  attack  by  all  units.  Co.  K  cover 
ground  between  Aqueduct  and  St.  Eugene-Crezancy  road.  Co.  I 
north  thru  Surmelin  Valley.  Other  units  under  direction  Bn. 
Comdrs.  Look  to  your  flanks.  McA. 
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From  C.  0.  38th,  To  C.  O.  French  Cav.,  Time  Noon. 

As  your  services  can  be  best  utilized  in  reconnoissance  duties,  I 
wish  you  to  ascertain  positions  of  French  troops  near  Janvier  Fme. 

McA. 


From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Lough,  Time  14:15. 

Have  Cos.  I  and  K  face  to  the  East  along  line  of  Surmelin  Creek 
and  report  completion.  McA. 

From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Keeley,  Time  14:15. 

Place  one  Co.  on  Surmelin  facing  E.  and  arrange  to  withdraw 
other  Co.  upon  my  order.  McA. 

From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Rowe,  Time  14:20. 

Withdraw  to  Aqueduct  line  and  place  two  Cos.  along  Surmelin 
between  Moulin  and  Paroy  in  conjunction  with  K.  the  other  Cos.  to 
face  E.  and  N.  to  prevent  infiltration  and  hold  enemy  to  high  ground 
till  night.  McA. 

From  C.  0.  38th,  To  Butler  and  Carswell,  Time  14:20. 

Arrange  with  Bn.  Comdrs.  to  withdraw  to  Surmelin  Creek  to 
face  E.  to  prevent  advance  of  Enemy  from  E.  not  more  than  one 
Platoon  at  a  time  from  each  Co.  should  be  on  move.  McA. 


Railroad  line  east  of  Mezy  after  battle  of  July  15,  1918.  Each  rifle  pit  is  filled 
with  dead  of  38th  Infantry. 


Chapter  VIII 
A  VERY  BRIEF  R] 

Y  July  20th  the  fighting  in  the  Surmelin  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  3rd  Battalion,  in  combat  formation, 
combed  the  woods  on  Hills  168  and  231  to  Moulin 
Ruine,  and  that  night  occupied  the  original  front 
line  positions  on  the  Marne. 

Rolling  kitchens,  that  had  not  been  destroyed,  steamed 
up  and  let  the  smoke  blow  in  preparation  of  our  first  hot 
meal — we  got  it  this  time.  Since  July  14th  we  had  had 
nothing  but  canned  goulash  taken  from  German  dead.  The 
sensation  of  not  having  anyone  shooting  at  us  at  close  range, 
or  aeroplanes  emptying  their  machine  guns  just  over  our 
heads,  was  novel.  My  cooks  mixed  a  combination  of  corned 
beef  hash  and  canned  tomatoes  that  was  a  gastronomic  poem. 

Falco,  my  striker  and  the  finest  boy  who  ever  dog-robbed 
for  an  officer,  stood  by  and  wondered  where  I  put  it  all.  He 
had  to  wait  for  his,  as  we  never  did  have  but  one  mess  kit 
between  us. 

July  21st  found  the  3rd  Battalion  on  the  front  line  with 
the  1st  and  2nd  in  immediate  support.  We  were  filled  up 
with  replacement  men  and  were  about  to  call  it  a  battle,  when 
something  happened. 

Just  after  dark  when,  with  blood-shot  eyes,  blood-stained 
filthy  uniforms,  matted  hair  and  with  exhausted  bone  and 
tissue  screaming  for  rest,  we  lay  down  for  our  first  real  sleep 
in  a  solid  week,  this  order  was  received  by  all  Captains,  “Re¬ 
port  to  the  Major  at  once.” 

The  Majors  had  just  come  from  the  Colonel  and  the  im¬ 
possible  had  happened.  We  were  to  cross  the  Marne  at  day¬ 
break  and  carry  on  with  the  fighting. 

The  German  divisions  we  had  just  defeated  in  that  six 
days’  holocaust  were  fortifying  at  Jaulgonne,  about  two  kilo- 
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meters  north  of  the  Marne,  and  McAlexander  is  not  the  kind 
of  a  soldier  that  allows  the  enemy  to  recoup.  To  General 
Dickman’s  message  which  was,  in  effect,  “Can  you  stand  any 
more?”  he  replied,  “Send  ammunition  and  food.  We  can 
beat  them  again.” 

So  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  when  the  sun  began  to  chase 
fantastic  shadows — somewhere — we  went  over  the  pontoon 
bridge,  “Made  in  Germany,”  but  repaired  and  reinforced  by 
the  6th  Engineers,  and  again  came  to  grips  with  our  old 
enemies  at  Jaulgonne. 

Their  rear  guard  and  artillery  had  us  under  direct  fire 
as  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  Mezy  and  entered  Charteves.  The 
3rd  Battalion  formed  here  for  their  advance,  mounted  the 
sheer  slope  of  Hill  210  in  the  face  of  small  and  big  gun  fire, 
and  entered  the  Foret  de  Fere. 

Clearing  the  edge  of  the  wood  by  hand-to-hand  fighting, 
Major  Lough  ordered  the  battalion  into  a  checker-board  for¬ 
mation  with  I  Company  the  forward  unit,  K  Company 
and  L  Company  on  the  left  and  right,  and  M  Company 
as  support. 

The  regimental  machine  guns  were  attached  to  the 
assaulting  companies  and  together  they  combed  the  Foret  de 
Fere,  clearing  it  of  a  powerful  German  rear  guard,  enabling 
the  balance  of  the  regiment  to  advance  along  the  Charteves- 
Jaulgonne  road. 

It  was  in  this  advance  that  I  was  the  recipient  of  the  last 
order  given  by  Lt.  Col.  Frank  H.  Adams,  before  that  redoubt¬ 
able  fighter  was  wounded  and  evacuated. 

On  the  left  was  supposed  to  be  the  4th  Infantry,  taking 
the  place  of  the  30th;  on  the  right  a  French  unit,  but  liaison 
patrols  sent  out  continuously  could  not  find  either  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  did  encounter,  scatter,  kill  or  capture  Boche  rear 
guard  elements. 
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The  38th  was  getting  used  to  fighting  with  unprotected 
flanks. 

In  this  class  of  fighting  the  German  tactics  consist  of 
three  methods,  viz.,  heavy  shelling,  leaving  behind  machine 
gunners  to  fire  until  killed,  and  aeroplanes  for  harrassing  fire 
on  advancing  lines. 

We  did  learn  something  from  the  German  rear  guard 
action,  but  absolutely  nothing  from  their  attack  methods. 
American  officers  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  German  in 
open-field  warfare,  which  has  the  elasticity  of  art,  as  against 
trench  warfare  which  is  a  fixed  science.  “German  efficiency,” 
even  in  the  military,  is  a  myth.  It  is  an  entirely  unjustified 
household  word  and  has  been  engendered  by  their  willingness 
to  work.  “German  efficiency”  means  “Germans  Work” — a 
thing  Americans  hate  to  do. 

Their  strongest  position  in  the  Jaulgonne  fighting  was  at 
Le  Franquet  Ferme.  Its  approach  was  well  defended  by  small 
arms  and  one-pounders  concealed  in  bushes,  slit  trenches  and 
on  little  platforms  carefully  camouflaged  in  trees.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  locate  fire  coming  from  above  and  we 
were  forced  to  endure  severe  losses  in  establishing  our  battle 
position. 

Only  with  greatest  difficulty  could  McAlexander  main¬ 
tain  liaison  between  the  battalions  of  our  own  regiment,  be¬ 
cause,  to  silence  flank  fire  various  units  were  likely  to  follow 
it  considerably  off  our  sector. 

I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  having  my  old  Lieuten¬ 
ants,  T.  E.  Hollingsworth  and  W.  H.  Smith  with  me  for  this 
engagement.  They  had  joined  me  (from  school)  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  nine-days’  battle.  Lieut.  vGhering  was  the  only 
one  left  from  the  first  day,  Thacker  ha\dng'l5een  wounded  in 
the  approach  on  Jaulgonne. 

While  my  company  was  advance  guard  for  the  2nd  and 
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1st  Battalions  we  were  under  continuous  and  deadly  fire. 
Only  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Hollingsworth  and  Smith  in 
keeping  our  flanks  clear,  made  it  possible  for  us  to  perform 
our  mission,  one  company  already  having  been  beaten  in  the 
attempt.  First  one  would  report,  “Sir,  all  clear  on  the  right,” 
then  the  other  “All  clear  on  the  left.”  In  the  succeeding  battle 
of  the  Vesle,  Lieut.  Hollingsworth  was  recommended  for  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  for  promotion  for  his  valor¬ 
ous  conduct.  Lieut.  Smith  was  recommended  for  promotion. 
Both  recommendations  were  favorably  acted  upon. 

The  enemy  knew  the  main  part  of  our  regiment  must 
advance  along  the  Charteves-Jaulgonne  road  and  they  kept  it 
bathed  with  steel.  At  last  I  had  reached  a  position  far  in  ad¬ 
vance,  by  just  plain  hard  fighting  and  quick  moves,  where  the 
Colonel  could  not  be!  I  had  found  him  everywhere  else  in 
our  long  battle  and  was  thinking  about  it  while  we  were 
actually  crawling  along  the  ditch  to  the  right  of  the  road,  just 
at  the  outskirts  of  Jaulgonne,  when  I  looked  over  on  the 
other  side  and,  yes,  there  he  was ! 

Studying  the  position  as  usual. 

And  how  else  could  we  have  been  successful,  stuck  out 
there,  deep  in  the  German  lines  like  a  sore  thumb,  with  no 
support  on  either  flank  for  thirty-six  hours,  if  a  great  tactician 
hadn’t  placed  us,  man  for  man,  in  the  position  of  greatest 
effectiveness! 

It  takes  a  powerful  human  dynamo  to  radiate  enough 
energy  for  a  regiment  of  men  under  the  pounding  we  got, 
especially  when  those  men  are  exhausted  and  starved.  There 
was  no  way  to  get  food  to  us  on  the  front  line.  Falco  had  to 
be  placed  under  military  arrest  to  keep  him  from  getting 
killed  in  his  effort  to  fight  his  way  to  me,  in  an  isolated  posi¬ 
tion,  with  a  mess-kit  full  of  canned  “Willie.” 
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In  his  report  of  the  incessant  fighting  of  July  22, 
McAlexander  said: 

“During  all  these  maneuvers  our  troops  had  been  subjected  to 
severe  shelling  and  constant  machine  gun  fire.  In  addition,  enemy 
aeroplanes  continually  swooped  down  across  our  lines,  raking  them 
with  machine  guns.  Considering  the  strong  opposition  of  the  enemy, 
the  lack  of  food  and  sleep  of  our  own  men,  and  the  nature  of  the 
terrain  crossed,  the  advance  made  on  that  first  day  was  indeed  a  re¬ 
markable  one.  The  difficulty  of  liaison  through  this  wooded  country 
was  a  serious  one  *  *  *” 

So  for  three  interminable  days  the  lines  swayed  back 
and  forth,  north  of  the  Marne,  with  never  a  question  in  our 
minds  as  to  which  way  it  would  break,  but  a  question  of 
whether  we  would  be  sane  when  it  did  break.  Some  of  us 
were  not,  three  of  my  own  men  went  raving  mad.  With 
McAlexander  wounded  but  having  the  same  indomitable 
spirit  at  the  end  that  was  his  when  the  battle  opened  nine 
days  before,  we  made  our  last  charge  and  with  black  spots  of 
exhaustion  floating  in  our  eyes,  saw  them  fall  back  in  broken 
disorder  before  this  prodigious  Juggernaut  that  was  tearing 
out  their  vitals. 

The  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  ended.  We  later  learned 
from  Ludendorf’s  Memoirs  that  the  German  High  Command 
gathered  together  to  hold  an  intellectual  inquest  over  a  dead 
hope.  They  were  beaten  and  they  knew  it. 

Extract  from  the  note  book  of  Gefreiter  Earl  Reckling¬ 
hausen,  2nd  Co.  Grenadiers  Regiment  6  (10th  Division) : 

“  *  *  *  Since  July  18th  we  have  been  in  first  position  in 

the  neighborhood  of  Jaulgonne;  opposite  us  are  the  Americans 
*  *  *  Our  retreat  across  the  river  was  awful;  those  Americans 

certainly  did  clean  us  up  *  *  *  they  fight  like  tigers  *  *  * 

If  those  in  front  of  us  are  fair  specimens  of  the  average  American 

troops,  and  there  are  as  many  as  they  say  there  are,  then  good-by 

for  us  *  *  *  ” 
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Copy  of  captured  letter  of  Grenadier  Lengemann,  2nd 
Bn.  6th  Grenadiers,  7/29/18. 

“We  were  supposed  to  cross  the  Marne  by  Chateau  Thierry  on 
the  15th.  We  used  pontoons  across  the  Marne  and  when  we  were 
on  the  other  side  the  Americans  counter-attacked  and  we  had  many 
losses.  The  Regimental  Commander  and  the  Brigade  Commander 
were  wounded  and  the  Bn.  Staff  Major  and  Adj.  were  killed.  The 
Reg.  had  a  combat  strength  of  a  little  more  than  1000  men.  Of 
our  company  only  10  men  came  back  across  the  Marne  *  *  *” 

Extract  from  statement  of  a  captured  officer  of  the  2nd 
Guard  Division: 

“*  *  *  All  we  could  hope  for  after  that  was  a  compromise, 

a  result  only  obtainable  by  further  desperate  battles.  The  defeat  on 
the  Mare  destroyed  these  hopes ,  and  this  last  made  it  plain  to  every 
German  soldier  that  the  military  supremecy  of  Germany  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  are  defeated  and  we  know  it  *  *  *” 


Chapter  IX 

A  REFRESHING  NARRATIVE 

efore  submitting  “The  Proof,”  the  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  all  I  have  claimed  for  the  importance  of  this 
battle,  I  am  parenthetically  inserting  here  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Lieutenant  David  C.  Calkins,  whose  pla¬ 
toon  died  to  a  man  in  their  heroic  effort  to  hold  the  river  bank 
on  my  front,  July  15th,  and  who  was  captured  after  being 
shot  down  in  this  engagement. 

As  a  prisoner  of  war,  Lieutenant  Calkins’  narrative  is 
refreshing  and  instructive.  It  follows,  without  embellishment: 


B 


“There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that 
the  “sticktuitiveness”  of  the  grand  old  “Rock  of  the  Marne,”  on 
the  15th  of  July,  was  the  first  intimation  the  Boche  had  that  the  road 
to  Paris  was  not  going  to  be  as  easily  traveled  as  they  expected. 

“Their  intense  bombardment,  which  they  thought  would  neutral¬ 
ize  all  opposing  action  and  which  would  certainly  drive  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ‘Recruits’  far  from  the  river  and  railroad,  failed — miserably — 
to  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  yanks  of  the  thirty-eighth 
REFUSED  TO  BE  DRIVEN. 

“On  the  night  of  July  14th  there  was,  of  course,  all  the  accom¬ 
panying  noise,  smoke  and  excitement  characteristic  of  a  big  action, 
but  the  Americans  on  the  river  bank  were  outwardly  calm,  while 
undergoing  their  baptism  of  fire,  but  inwardly  they  were  burning 
with  eagerness  to  close  with  the  enemy,  should  he  attempt  a  landing 
on  our  side  of  the  Marne. 

“The  landing  was  finally  made,  though  not  easily,  at  about 
3 :30  a.  m.,  and  the  writer  had  the  misfortune  to  encounter  this  party, 
the  first  group  of  Germans  to  reach  the  American  side  of  the  river, 
by  which  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

“Many  questions  were  then  put  to  the  writer  in  regard  to  the 
Americans  and  their  attitude  toward  the  Germans.  They  were  respct- 
fully  ( ? )  and  confidently  referred  to  ‘those  Americans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.’  The  officer,  by  whom  the  writer  was  questioned 
seemed  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  their  attack  was  expected, 
as  they  were  confident  that  all  their  preparations  had  been  made  with 
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the  utmost  secrecy.  Far  from  it!  The  Yanks  knew  what  was  going 
to  happen  and  the  wonderful  record  of  the  38th  shows  how  well 
prepared  they  were  to  handle  the  situation. 

“The  Boche  were  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  first  hand  infor¬ 
mation,  in  which,  it  is  feared,  they  were  sadly  disappointed. 

“While  on  the  march  to  the  rear  the  writer  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  the  German  methods  and  means  of  supply. 
Transport  was,  in  all  cases,  horse  drawn,  dogs  sometimes  being  used 
to  draw  machine  guns,  the  latter  being  in  proportion  about  one  to 
every  six  or  seven  men.  Artillery  was  evidently  very  plentiful,  but 
ammunition  was  not  to  be  seen  in  quantities  as  large  as  the  dumps 
maintained  by  the  Americans  and  French.  The  writer  took  keen 
delight  in  breaking,  by  twisting  between  his  feet,  numerous  small 
wires,  evidently  used  to  connect  batteries  with  one  another.  Ambu¬ 
lance  facilities  were  very  poor,  many  wounded  men  having  to  walk 
as  much  as  fifteen  kilos  for  proper  medical  treatment.  Medical 
equipment  was  very  scarce,  but  in  good  condition. 

“In  the  hospital  (an  old  woolen  mill)  for  prisoners  at  Trelon, 
France,  there  were  only  two  or  three  medical  sergeants  in  attendance 
on  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  number  of  which,  at  times,  amounted 
to  a  thousand.  The  man  who  had  his  wound  dressed  once  every  four 
or  five  days  was  very,  very  lucky.  Food  here  was  scarce  and  very 
poor  as  evidenced  by  many  deaths  from  starvation.  Anywhere  from 
four  to  seven  were  buried  every  day! 

“In  the  hospital  attached  to  the  prison  camp  at  Skalmerschutz, 
Poland,  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  a  great 
improvement  over  those  at  the  camp  at  Trelon.  More  care  was 
given  and  much  more  attention  paid  to  the  individual.  British  and 
Russian  medical  officers  did  a  large  part  of  the  medical  work. 
Russian  medicos  were  evidently  very  plentiful  in  the  German 
prison  camps,  as  the  writer  was  told  that  the  German  government 
had  offered  to  swap  to  the  Russian  government  (?)  a  Russian 
medico  for  a  field  ambulance,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  “Doc” 
and  to  the  amusement  of  his  fellow  prisoners. 

“German  Intelligence  Headquarters  was  at  Karlsruhe,  at  which 
place  all  officers  who  were  captured,  were  questioned  and  pumped 
for  information.  While  undergoing  this  more  or  less  amusing  third 
degree,  officers  were  confined  in  very  small  rooms  in  a  hotel  which 
were  generously  fitted  with  dictagraphs  or  like  instruments.  Their 
presence  was  generally  known  and  consequently  conversations  dis¬ 
closed  by  those  instruments  contained  anything  but  compliments 
and  useful  information.  Aviators  were,  as  a  rule,  subjected  to 
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these  attempts  to  gain  information  more  than  other  branches,  much 
to  their  discomfiture,  as  the  rooms  in  the  hotel  were  not,  by  any 
means,  free  from  ‘cooties.’  Consequently,  after  several  days’  con¬ 
finement,  one  would  almost  be  willing  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  his 
life,  for  a  bath  and  a  change  of  clothing. 

“The  writer  was  also  in  the  camp  known  as  the  Russian  Lager, 
at  Rastatt,  where  he  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  lodge 
several  complaints  as  to  conditions  in  that  and  other  camps,  with 
a  Spanish  commission  which  visited  the  camp  August,  1918.  There 
were  no  means  of  finding  out  whether  anything  was  done  to  correct 
the  bad  conditions  which  were  explained  to  the  commission  in  regard 
to  the  other  camps,  but  nothing  happened  to  improve  the  existing 
conditions  in  the  camp  at  Rastatt  during  the  writer’s  stay  there.  In 
the  camp,  officers  were  forced  to  sleep  on  wooden  bunks,  with  scraps 
of  blankets  made  from  old  table  cloths,  carpets  and  cloth  samples, 
patched  together.  Bathing  facilities  were  exceptionally  good, 
which  was  certainly  a  luxury  not  to  be  overlooked. 

“In  the  camp  at  Villingen,  Baden,  conditions  were  much  better. 
This  camp  was  for  American  officers  only,  the  Russian  officers  who 
were  there  being  moved  to  another  camp  about  the  first  of  October. 
The  American  Red  Cross  did  very  good  work  there,  and  food  was 
plentifully  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross  Branch  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 

“After  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  offcers  were  free  to  go  any¬ 
where  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp  and  town.  Owing  to 
this  unusual  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Boche,  the  writer  was  able 
to  observe  a  large  portion  of  the  German  Southern  Army  coming 
back  from  the  front.  Villingen  evidently  being  a  concentration  point 
for  a  large  number  of  troops.  The  return  was  made  in  an  orderly 
manner,  though  many  red  flags  were  in  evidence  and  the  typical 
Boche  arrogance  was  very  manifest. 

“When  the  American  Officers  were  finally  released  from  the 
camp  at  Villingen,  (November  25)  they  were  subjected  to  a  very 
flowery  speech  by  the  Commandant  of  the  camp.  Among  other 
things  equally  ridiculous,  he  said,  ‘We  do  not  consider  ourselves  as 
conquered,  but  as  conquerors,  inasmuch  as  we  have  gained  our 
object  through  the  Revolution.’ 

“The  routine  of  the  Revolution  was  carried  out  quietly  at  the 
camp  and  in  the  town.  Several  marines  took  possession  of  the  town 
and  relieved  the  railroad  officials  there  and  installed  marines  in  their 
places.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  any  kind  and  very  little 
demonstration. 

“The  two  marines  who  came  to  the  camp  to  take  charge,  told 
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the  C.  0.,  who  was  an  ‘old  timer’  in  the  German  army,  and  a  Lt.  Col., 
that  if  he  desired  to  stay  he  could  do  so,  but  he  would  have  to  take 
orders  from  a  sergeant.  The  ‘old  man’  told  them  to  ‘go  to  hell’ 
and  went  his  way.  His  Adjutant  then  took  command  (?)  and  took 
his  orders  from  a  sergeant  who  was  in  control. 

“After  leaving  this  camp  and  after  a  three  days’  delay  at  Cons¬ 
tance,  the  American  officers,  along  with  some  French  and  British 
officers,  were  taken  through  Switzerland  to  the  American  hospital 
Allerey,  France.  While  enroute  through  Switzerland  all  were 
showered  with  gifts  by  the  Swiss  and  American  Red  Cross,  and  re¬ 
ceived  ovations,  all  along  the  line,  befitting  a  crown-head.  The 
arrival  at  Allerey  was  marked  by  no  such  demonstrations.  We  were 
merely  told  to  report  to  the  delousing  officer.  Then  we  knew  we 
were  back  in  the  fold  once  more.” 

Lieutenant  Calkins  was  returned  to  the  regiment  while  it 
was  stationed  at  Obermendig,  Germany,  as  a  part  of  the  army 
of  occupation.  Colonel  Adams  immediately  assigned  him  to 
command  of  G  Company  and  he  realized  his  dream  by 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  that  capacity. 


Chapter  X 

THE  PROOF 


Thus  far  I  have  attempted  to  carry  into  your  minds 
and  hearts  the  personality,  character  and  fighting 
spirit  of  McAlexander  and  his  Captains.  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  38th  Regiment’s 
participation  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne,  because  of  the 
unusual  combination  of  circumstances  which  gave  us  unusual 
opportunities  for  distinction. 

I  have  stated  that  we  held  the  pivotal  point  in  that  great 
defense  and  that  the  importance  of  McAlexander’s  defense  of 
the  “Gateway  to  Paris”  could  not  be  estimated;  that  the  38th 
defeated  the  purpose  of  the  fifth  grand  offensive;  that  its 
victory  over  the  greatest  concentration  of  enemy  forces, 
against  one  regiment,  effected  during  the  entire  German- 
American  War  was  the  turning  point  of  the  World  War. 

All  of  which  would  be  foolishly  extravagant  were  it  not 
for  the  following.  Upon  me  rests  the  burden  of  proof.  I 
give  it  to  you  from  irrefutable  sources. 

THE  PROOF 

Headquarters ,  38th  Infantry, 
A.  P.  O.  740,  France, 

8  August,  1918. 

From:  Commanding  Officer,  38th  United  States  Infantry. 

To:  The  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Army,  (Thru  military 
channels  ) 

Subject:  Capture  of  prisoners  from  three  German  Divisions. 

1.  In  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne,  July  15-23,  1918,  the 
38th  U.  S.  Infantry  was  attacked  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Marne, 
July  15-18,  by  two  German  divisions,  and  it  captured  prisoners  from 
each  of  their  regiments,  namely: 
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10th  Division — 6th  Grenadier  Guards,  47th  Infantry,  398th 
Infantry. 

36th  Division — 5th  Grenadier  Guards,  128th  Infantry,  175th 
Infantry. 

2.  On  July  22,  1918,  this  regiment  attacked  the  10th  Division 
Landwehr  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Marne  and  captured  prisoners 
from  its  three  regiments,  namely: 

10th  Division  (Landwehr) — 372nd  Infantry,  377th  Infantry, 
378th  Infantry. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  the  capture  of  prisoners  from  nine  enemy 
regiments  during  nine  days  of  battle  constitutes  a  record  justifying 
a  report  to  the  War  Department. 

4.  Identifications  of  twenty-one  separate  and  distinct  reg¬ 
imental  and  other  units  were  secured  from  enemy  positions  in  front 
of  this  regiment. 

U.  G.  McAlexander, 
Colonel ,  38th  V .  S.  Infantry. 

Extract  from  report  of  General  John  J.  Pershing  U.  S. 
A.,  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

General  Headquarters,  A.  E.  F., 
November  20,  1918. 

To  the  Secretary  of  War. 

My  Dear  Secretary: 

(extract) 

a  **********  ■» 

The  3rd  Div.  was  holding  the  bank  of  the  Marne  from  the  bend 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Surmelin  to  the  west  of  Mezy,  opposite 
Chateau  Thierry,  where  a  large  force  of  German  infantry  sought  to 
force  a  passage  under  support  of  powerful  artillery  concentration 
and  under  cover  of  smoke  screens. 

A  single  regiment  of  the  3rd  wrote  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pages  in  our  military  annals  on  this  occasion.  It  prevented  the 
crossing  at  certain  points  on  its  front,  while,  on  either  flank,  the 
Germans  who  had  gained  a  footing  pressed  forward.  Our  men, 
firing  in  three  directions,  met  German  attacks  with  counter-attacks 
at  critical  points,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  two  German  divisions 
into  complete  confusion,  capturing  600  prisoners. 

“Finally,  I  pay  the  supreme  tribute  to  our  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  line.  When  I  think  of  their  heroism,  their  patience  under 
hardship,  their  unflinching  spirit  of  offensive  action,  I  am  filled  with 
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emotion  which  I  am  unable  to  express.  Their  deeds  are  immortal 
and  they  have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  our  country  *  *  *” 

(end  of  extract) 

I  am,  Mr.  Secretary,  very  respectfully, 

John  J.  Pershing, 
General,  Commander-in-Chief , 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Extract  from  “The  Official  U.  S.  Bulletin,”  Saturday, 
December  14,  1918.  General  March’s  Weekly  Statement  to 
Press. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  Gen.  Pershing  regarding  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  regiment  mentioned  by  him  in  his  report  to  the  Secty.  of 
War,  as:  “A  single  regiment  of  the  3rd  wrote  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  pages  in  our  military  annals,  etc.?” 

A.  Yes,  It  was  the  38th.  I  think  Col.  McAlexander  was 
promoted  to  be  a  Brigadier  General  for  the  period  of  the  emergency 
for  his  very  unusual  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

Col.  Robert  H.  C.  Kelton,  Chief  of  Staff,  in  “The  Miracle 
of  Chateau  Thierry”  stated: 

“*  *  *  *  No  finer  example  of  control  by  a  regimental 

commander,  or  of  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
instructions,  can  be  conceived  than  this  performance  of  the  38th  U. 
S.  Infantry  on  July  15,  1918,  and  it  may  be  very  justly  said  that 
Colonel  U.  G.  McAlexander  was  the  Rock  of  the  Surmelin  Valley, 
just  as  General  George  H.  Thomas  was  at  Chickamauga;  nor  is  there 
any  finer  example  of  soldierly  coolness  and  courage  under  fire  than 
the  action  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  H.  Adams  of  the  38th  In¬ 
fantry,  who  personally  directed  the  change  of  front  on  the  extreme 
right  flank,  and  thereby  won  his  D.  S.  C. 

“If  to  this  performance  is  added  the  action  of  this  regiment 
when,  without  having  left  its  field  of  battle  for  rest  or  refit,  it 
crossed  the  Marne  on  the  night  of  July  21  in  the  face  of  enemy  and 
advanced  directly  to  Jaulgonne  Gorge  and  the  fact  that  in  the  ten 
days  from  July  15  to  July  25  it  captured  prisoners  from  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  German  regiments,  we  may  well  appreciate  the  record  in 
General  Pershing’s  report  where  he  refers  to  a  regiment  of  the  6th 
Inf.  Brigade  as  having  written  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  A.  E.  F.  *  *  *  *” 
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Extract  from  “America  in  France,”  by  Major  Frederick 
Palmer  : 


“*  *  *  *  The  regiment  which  held  this  Mezy-Surmelin 

sector  was  to  immortalize  itself  by  a  classic  example  of  coolness, 
courage  and  tenacity.  Its  skill  and  care  in  the  disposition  of  its 
forces  in  conjunction  with  M.  Gs.,  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  made 
its  remarkable  defense  possible  *  *  *  * 

“Colonel  McAlexander  of  the  38th  Inf.  regiment  had  orders  to 
hold  his  positions,  and  he  held  his  positions.  If  his  men  had  broken 
they  would  have  been  surrounded  and  our  whole  system  would  have 
been  threatened  *  *  *  The  deciding  factor  was  the  unflinch¬ 

ing  courage  of  our  men  and  their  aggressive  spirit.  This  action  is 
worthy  of  attention  as  exhibiting  about  all  the  requirements  in 
officers  and  men  that  go  to  make  military  efficiency.  It  is  a  military 
classic ” 


Extract  from  speech  by  The  Honorable  Julius  Kahn, 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  66th  U.  S. 


General  Pershing  awarding  the  D.  S.  C.  to  Colonel  F.  H.  Adams,  left  and  to 

Major  Wooldridge. 


\<V\  T 
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Congress,  First  Session,  printed  v/  Congressional  Record, 
Washington,  Monday,  June  9,  19L6,  page  896: 

“What  I  do  believe,  and  what  I  think  history  will  give  us  credit 
for,  is  that  the  third  division  of  the  American  troops,  especially  the 
Thirty-eighth  Infantry  Regiment  at  Mezy,  near  the  Surmelin  River, 
just  where  it  empties  into  the  bend  of  the  Marne,  east  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  actually  was  the  organization  that  stopped  the  Germans  in 
their  advance  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle  so  that  the  cobelligerent 
forces  could  begin  the  offensive  instead  of  fighting  as  we  had  been 
doing  heretofore  on  the  defensive. 

“That  battle  occurred  on  the  15th  of  July.  The  Thirty-eighth 
Regiment  of  Infantry  were  in  line  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Marne. 
They  were  to  be  protected  on  their  right  by  a  French  regiment  and 
on  the  left  by  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  of  Infantry  of  our  own  forces. 
When  this  great  onslaught  was  made  by  the  German  forces  it  was 
found  that  the  Thirtieth,  on  the  left  of  the  Thirty-eighth,  had  retired 
a  little.  It  was  found  that  the  French  Regiment  had  retreated.  Col. 
McAlexander,  of  the  38th  regiment,  had  planted  his  men  not  due 
east  and  west  as  the  lay  of  the  land  would  seem  to  have  indicated 
was  the  best  for  his  forces  but  to  protect  his  right  flank  he  had 
thrown  them  into  position  in  a  northeasterly  and  southeasterly  direc¬ 
tion.  The  men  of  the  Thirty-eighth  were  defending  three  sides  of 
their  front  at  one  time. 

“Those  men  remained  at  their  posts  for  sixteen  hours  without  in¬ 
termission,  and  it  was  their  proud  boast  and  is  the  proud  boast  of  all 
Americans  that  of  the  great  German  horde  that  had  come  down  to 
cross  the  Marne  on  their  way  to  Paris  on  that  occasion  not  one  dead 
German  soldier  could  be  found  south  of  the  little  railroad  track  that 
ran  along  the  Valley  of  the  Surmelin  about  four  hundred  yards  south 
of  the  Marne  river. 

“The  Germans  never  reached  that  advanced  position  at  that 
point,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  courage  and  matchless  daring  of 
those  American  soldiers,  who  prevented  their  crossing  the  Marne. 
(Applause)  It  is  a  bright  page  in  American  history.  But  what  I 
fear  is  that  somebody  will  again  rise  up  and  say  that  you  can  call 
a  million  men  to  arms  in  this  country  over  night  and  defeat  the 
trained  troops  of  some  mighty,  warlike  people. 

“Let  me  remind  you  that  it  took  us  thirteen  months  to  get  ready; 
thirteen  months  before  we  could  accomplish  that.  It  was  not  done 
overnight.  It  was  the  work  of  many  days  and  many  months  spent  in 
the  trenches  and  in  the  camps  in  training.  Indeed,  we  were  singularly 
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fortunate  in  this  war  that  France  and  England  held  the  lines  against 
the  enemy  until  we  were  ready  to  take  our  part  in  the  titanic  struggle. 
(Applause) . 

44 After  that  second  battle  of  the  Marne ,  the  whole  tide  of  affairs 
turned.  That  battle  occurred,  as  I  said,  on  the  15th  of  July.  On  the 
18th  Marshal  Foch  ordered  an  advance  along  the  entire  front  on 
the  part  of  the  allied  nations  and  our  forces.  That  continued  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  days.  We  drove  the  enemy  constantly  from  the  15th 
day  of  July  until  the  end  of  the  war.” 

Extract  from  “The  Watch  on  the  Rhine.”  Army  of 
Occupation.  The  Marne  Division,  Andernach,  Germany,  Fri¬ 
day,  May  9th,  1919. 

“.  *  *  *  At  the  presentation  (Decoration  of  Colors)  to  the 

38th  on  Friday,  General  Howze  said:  ‘There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
during  this  war  your  regiment  has  made  the  most  enviable  record  of 
any  regiment  in  the  American  Army.” 

Grand  Quartier  General — Des  Armees,  du  Nord  et  du  Nord-Est, 

ETAT-MAJOR,  Bureau  de  Personnel — (Decorations) 

ORDRE  no  10,805  44D”  (EXTRAIT) 

Apres  approbation  du  General  Commandant  en  Chef  les  Forces 
expeditionaires  Americaines  en  France,  le  General  Commandant  en 
Chef  les  Armees  Francaises  du  Nord  et  du  Nord-Est,  cite  a  l’Order 
de  l’ARMEE : 

38e  REGIMENT  d’lNFANTERIE  AMERICAINE : 

“Regiment  d’elite  qui,  sous  le  commandement  energique  et 
habile  de  son  Chef,  le  Colonel  Mac.  ALEXANDER,  a  fait  preuve 
d’une  tenacite  inebranlable  au  cours  de  Fattaque  allemande  du  15 
Juillet  1918.  Attaque  de  front,  deborde  a  droite  et  a  gauche  sur 
plusieurs  kilometres,  fidele  a  sa  consigne  resta  malgre  tout  sur  le 
bord  de  la  Marne,  rejeta  Fennemi  superieur  en  nombre  et  lui  fit  plus 
de  deux  cent  prisonniers.” 

Au  Grand  Quartier  General,  le  22  Octobre  1918 
Le  General  Commandant  en  Chef, 

Signe:  PETAIN. 

Pour  Extrait  Conforme: — Le  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Chef  du  Bureau  du  Personnel,  M.  Le  Colonel  McAlexander. 
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General  Dickman  pins  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  on  38th  Infantry  Colors, 
Germany,  January  2,  1919,  for  valor  on  the  Marne,  July  15,  1918. 


GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  NORTH 
AND  NORTHEAST 

STAFF 

Personnel  Bureau  (Decorations) 

ORDER  NO.  10,  805  “D”  (EXTRACT) 

With  the  approval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
French  Armies  of  the  North  and  Northeast,  cites  in  Army  Orders: 

“38th  U.  S.  INFANTRY” 

“An  elite  regiment  which  under  the  energetic  and  skillful  com¬ 
mand  of  its  chief,  Colonel  McAlexander,  gave  proof  of  unshakable 
tenacity  in  the  German  attack  of  July  15,  1918. 

“Attacked  in  front  and  assailed  on  both  flanks  over  several  kilo¬ 
meters,  faithful  to  its  mission,  it  remained  steadfastly  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Marne,  hurled  back  the  enemy  superior  in  numbers,  and  cap¬ 
tured  from  him  over  two  hundred  prisoners.” 

General  Headquarters,  22  October  1918 
(Signed)  PETAIN 
General,  Commander-in-Chief 
Brigadier  General  U.  G.  McAlexander 
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General  Headquarters ,  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Personnel  Division — Decorations  Section. 

France,  12  March,  1919. 

From:  The  Adjutant  General,  American  E.  F. 

To:  Brigadier  General  U.  G.  McAlexander,  U.  S.  Army. 

Subject:  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  cablegram  number  2830,  received 
from  the  War  Department,  March  1,  1919,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
in  the  name  of  the  President,  has  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  to  you  for  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  serv¬ 
ices  as  set  forth  below. 

Brigadier  General  U.  G.  McAlexander , 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services. 

He  commanded  the  38th  Infantry  with  marked  distinction  in 
repelling  the  German  attack  at  Mezy,  south  of  the  Marne  in  July, 
1918.  He  exhibited  particular  skill  and  energy  as  a  Brigade  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  operations  at  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  and  in  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  offensive.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  the  missions  of 
his  brigade  in  all  cases  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  his  sound 
judgment  and  leadership. 

By  Command  of  General  Pershing 

F.  L.  Whitley,  Adjutant  General. 

Brigadier  General  U.  G.  McAlexander — D.  S.  C.  No.  1808. 

For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Jaulgonne,  France, 
22  July,  1918.  * 

As  a  Colonel,  commanding  the  38th  Infantry,  Brigadier  General 
McAlexander  displayed  exceptional  gallantry  when  his  regiment, 
attacking  without  support  on  either  flank  was  stopped  by  severe 
machine  gun  and  artillery  fire,  by  going  ahead  of  the  most  advanced 
elements  of  his  command  and  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  leading  his 
men  by  force  of  his  example  to  the  successful  assault  of  Jaulgonne 
and  the  adjoining  heights.  Later  in  the  day,  when  progress  was 
again  checked,  he  personally  reconnoitered  to  within  fifty  yards  of 
hostile  machine  gun  nests  and  through  information  thus  obtained 
was  enabled  to  hold  an  advanced  position  with  both  flanks  exposed 
for  more  than  thirty-six  hours. 

Home  Address:  Mrs.  U.  G.  McAlexander  (Wife),  Santa 
Monica,  California. 
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Headquarters  38th  U.  S.  Infantry , 
Germany,  2  January,  1919. 

From:  Col.  Frank  H.  Adams,  38th  Infantry  and  other  officers. 

To:  Commander-in-Chief,  A.  E.  F. 

Subject:  Medal  of  Honor  for  Brig.  Gen.  U.  G.  McAlexander,  U.  S.  A. 

1.  We  wish  to  report  that  at  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne, 
July  15-18,  1918,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  G.  McAlexander  performed  deeds 
of  most  distinguished  personal  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  above  and 
beyond  all  call  of  duty  so  conspicuous  as  to  clearly  distinguish  him 
for  gallantry  and  intrepidity  above  his  comrades,  which  involved 
repeated  risk  of  life,  and  the  omission  of  which  would  not  justly 
subject  him  to  censure — as  for  shortcomings  or  failure  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duty — all  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit,  in  our 
opinion,  the  award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor;  hence 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Medal  of  Honor  be  awarded  to 
Brig.  Gen.  U.  G.  McAlexander,  U.  S.  A.,  for  extraordinary  heroism 
and  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  at  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne, 
near  Mezy,  France,  July  15-18,  1918.  As  a  Colonel,  commanding 
the  38th  Inf.,  General  McAlexander  repeatedly  left  his  post  of  com¬ 
mand  and  while  under  severe  artillery  fire,  to  superintend,  direct,  or 
verify  dispositions  of  troops,  or  to  make  dispositions  of  the  wounded. 
On  two  such  occasions,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
he  rallied  disorganized  and  fleeing  troops  (not  his  own),  and  under 
severe  fire  returned  them  to  the  lines  where  they  again  became  en* 
gaged.  On  another  occasion,  during  an  attack  by  enemy  bombing 
planes  on  his  post  of  command,  he  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  wounded 
soldiers  and  got  them  into  places  of  shelter  regardless  of  his  own 
safety.  Although  suffering  severely  from  mustard  gas  burns,  re¬ 
ceived  in  action,  he  concealed  his  condition  from  every  one  for  more 
than  a  day  and  until  the  action  was  over  before  seeking  medical 
assistance.  On  July  19,  1918,  at  great  risk  of  his  own  life,  while 
under  enemy  observation  in  face  of  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire,  he 
personally  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy’s  position  in  an 
adjacent  sector,  and  from  information  thus  obtained  was  enabled 
to  later  force  the  last  element  of  the  enemy  back  across  the  Marne. 
It  was  only  through  his  unexampled  courage,  indomitable  will, 
marvelous  resolution,  intrepidity,  unconquerable  tenacity,  and  far¬ 
sighted  tactical  skill  that  he  so  inspired  the  regiment  with  his  own 
spirit,  that  it  was  able  to  hold  the  lines  intact  and  to  fight  with  such 
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obstinacy  as  to  defeat  two  German  divisions  and  completely  break 
down  the  German  offensive  on  the  Marne.  This  defeat  evoked  the 
high  commendation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  the  following  words:  “ A  single  regiment  of  the 
3rd  Division  wrote  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  our  military 
annals  on  this  occasion.  It  prevented  the  crossing  at  certain  points 
on  its  front,  while,  on  either  flank,  the  Germans  who  had  gained  a 
footing  pressed  forward.  Our  men  firing  in  three  directions  met 
the  German  attacks  with  counter-attacks  at  critical  points,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  throwing  two  German  divisions  into  complete  confusion, 
capturing  six  hundred  prisoners.” 

3.  Each  of  the  above  mentioned  deeds  came  under  the  personal 
observation  of  Col.  Adams  and  one  or  more  of  us,  and  all  of  them 
were  matters  of  common  knowledge  in  the  regiment. 

4.  Request  is  made  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  A.  E.  F., 
personally  decorate  General  McAlexander  with  the  Medal  of  Honor 
in  the  presence  of  the  38th  Infantry. 

His  home  address  is:  Mrs.  U.  G.  McAlexander,  Wife,  Santa 
Monica,  California. 

F.  H.  Adams,  Colonel,  38th  Infantry. 


We  concur  in  the  above: — 

R.  G.  Moss,  Captain,  38th  Infantry. 

E.  H.  Rogers,  Captain,  38th  Infantry. 

J.  H.  Free,  Captain,  38th  Infantry. 

Last  message  written  by  Colonel  McAlexander  upon 
leaving  the  regiment  to  take  command  of  the  180th  Brigade, 
as  Brig.  General. 


Headquarters ,  38th  Infantry , 
France,  17th  August,  1918. 

Personal  Note  to  My  Captains: 

I  have  complimented  the  regiment,  in  orders,  for  its  glorious 
work  on  July  15,  1918,  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne;  but  from  the 
depths  of  a  heart  that  knows  soldierly  affection,  soldierly  love, 
soldierly  loyalty  and  soldierly  devotion,  I  wish  to  commend  you, 
Rowe,  Keeley,  Lough,  Wooldridge,  Reid,  Woodside,  Smith,  Ledford, 
Freihoff,  Herlihy,  Moss,  Parkinson,  Gaskins,  Becktold,  Morrison, 
Harrah,  Lucas,  White  and  others  of  all  ranks,  for  your  wonderful 
valor  and  amazing  devotion  to  your  Colonel. 
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Our  countrymen  will  little  know  and  will  soon  forget  the 
regiment  that  held  the  key  point  against  the  last  great  offensive  of 
the  Germans.  The  tide  of  the  World  War  was  stemmed  by  our 
regiment  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Surmelin  joins  the 
Marne.  From  that  moment  German  armies  have  suffered  continuous 
defeat. 

May  the  God  of  Battles  be  kind  to  each  of  my  officers  and  men. 

(Signed)  McAlexander,  Colonel. 
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38th  Infantry  Colors  decorated  with  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm,  for  valor  on 
f  (t>jt ^JLva—  y  >  q  7^  the  Marne,  July  15,  1918. 


CITATIONS 

JAMES  B.  AUSTIN,  Captain 
38  th  Infantry,  3rd  Division 

For-  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Cierges,  France,  September  8, 
1918.  Captain  Austin  continued  for  several  hours  to  command  his  company 
after  he  had  been  shot  through  the  body  and  in  the  leg.  He  sent  back  numerous 
reports  to  his  regimental  commander  during  this  period,  but  never  mentioned 
the  fact  that  he  was  severely  wounded.  Emergency  address:  Mrs.  James  B. 
Austin,  wife,  care  of  E.  E.  Calvin,  president  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Residence  at  appointment:  609  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WILLIAM  L.  MORRISON,  Captain 
38th  Infantry,  3rd  Division 

For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  in  the  Champagne-Marne  defensive, 
July  16,  1918,  and  the  Meuse- Argonne  offensive,  October  9,  1918.  On  July  16, 
while  the  members  of  his  patrol  acted  as  a  covering  detachment,  he  entered  an 
enemy  dugout  and  captured  a  prisoner,  thus  securing  valuable  information. 
On  October  9  he  led  a  combat  patrol  into  the  enemy  lines  and  succeeded,  under 
heavy  fire,  in  putting  two  machine  guns  out  of  action,  thus  enabling  his  own 
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company  and  one  of  another  regiment  to  advance.  Address:  Care  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C.  Entered  military  service 
from  Colorado. 

JESSE  WALTON  WOOLDRIDGE,  Captain 
38th  Infantry 

With  rare  courage  and  conspicuous  gallantry  he  led  a  counterattack 
against  an  enemy  of  five  times  his  own  number  on  July  15,  1918,  east  of  Chateau- 
Thierry.  France;  189  men  entered  this  counterattack  and  51  emerged  un¬ 
touched.  More  than  1,000  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners.  Residence  at  appointment:  467  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


AMBROSE  F.  WHITE, 
First  Lieutenant 
38th  Infantry,  3rd  Division 

For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  at  La  Franquet 
Farm,  July  22,  1918.  While 
Lieutenant  White’s  unit  was 
in  close  contact  with  the 
enemy,  a  spy  circulated  a  re¬ 
port  that  the  company  had 
been  ordered  to  withdraw. 
Those  who  thus  retired  were 
shot  down  by  the  enemy. 
During  the  disorder  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Lieutenant  White 
fearlessly  reorganized  the 
platoon  under  close-range 
enemy  fire.  Due  to  his  heroic 
example,  the  men  of  his  pla¬ 
toon  held  their  ground  and 
repulsed  the  strong  enemy 
attack  which  followed.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Care  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Residence  at 
appointment:  Columbus  Bar¬ 
racks,  Ohio. 


In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  senator  said  that  General  McAlexander  was 
“honored  and  glorified  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.” 

A  division  commander  said,  “General  McAlexander  is 
the  most  distinguished  combat  officer  that  the  regular  army 
produced  in  the  World  War.” 

Sergeant  Thompson,  Medical  Department  38th  Inf.  said : 
“How  I  came  to  remember  Gen.  McAlexander  at  Paroy, 
France,  was  when  talking  to  Capt.  Daniels’  Med.  Dept.” 
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Capt. :  “Colonel,  aren’t  you  afraid  of  being  picked  off 
out  here?” 

Colonel:  “Well,  Capt.,  I  suppose  I  should  be  about 
20  miles  back  with  a  bunch  of  orderlies  around  me  and  a 
telephone  to  tell  you  fellows  what  to  do,  but,  hell,  I  want  to 
see  what’s  going  on.” 


Captain  R.  G.  Woodside,  D.  S.  C.,  Commanding  Company  M. 
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Captain  William  L.  Morrison,  38th  Infantry,  D.  S.  C. 


COL.  McALEXANDER  CATCHES  HELL,  BUT 
COURTEOUSLY  HANDS  IT  BACK 

Copied  from  the  diary  of  Captain  William  L.  Morrison, 
38th  Infantry. 

July  18,  1918 

“Big  Day  Today.  Killed  my  first  Dutchman,  captured  one 
and  felt  the  nick  of  a  Dutch  bullet,  gave  the  Colonel  h —  and 
received  his  approval. 
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“Called  to  headquarters  about  8:30  a.  m.  by  Major  Lough; 
told  I  was  selected  to  take  a  patrol  to  the  Marne  and  reconnoitre  for 
Strength  and  disposition  of  the  Dutchmen  who  were  reported  still 
on  this  side  of  the  river  and  in  French  sector.  Freehof  had  reported 
sniping  at  Paroy.  Moved  out  pretty  cautiously  as  a  Dutch  balloon 
was  hanging  over  Chartljeves.  Got  to  Moulins  and  saw  a  detachment 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  Dutchmen.  They  saw  us  at  the  same  time 
and  opened  fire.  We  got  behind  the  bank  of  the  creek  and  let  loose. 
We  got  four  of  them  but  the  rest  turned  and  ran  into  town.  We 
crawled  into  a  wheat  field  and  fired  some  more  and  they  beat  it  up 
the  hill.  We  got  into  town  and  I  caught  one  in  a  cellar.  He  showed 
fight  so  I  bumped  him  on  the  head.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  third 
lieutenant  and  we  got  some  good  dope  from  him.  Started  back  with 
him  and  they  opened  up  on  us  from  the  hillside  with  machine  guns. 
Sergeant  Buchanan  was  hit  in  the  leg  and  I  caught  one  in  the  coat 
sleeve.  Sent  the  prisoner  back  with  Christian,  also  a  note  to  Major 
Lough.  We  hid  along  the  creek  bank. 

Something  funny  happened  here.  Sergeant  Smith  spotted 
somebody  walking  up  the  railroad  in  plain  sight  of  the  Dutchmen. 
I  hollered  at  him  to  ‘get  down.’  He  didn’t  seem  a  bit  worried,  so  I 
hollered  ‘Get  down,  you  crazy  damned  fool.’  He  started  to  come 
over  to  us  then  and  it  looked  like  he  would  give  us  away  and  draw 
fire  so  I  hollered  again  and  called  him  a  ‘G —  damned  idiot.’  He 
came  over  and  darned  if  it  wasn’t  the  Colonel.  I  felt  mighty  cheap 
and  apologized,  but  he  laughed  and  said,  ‘When  you  get  to  be  a 
Colonel  you  can  go  where  you  please.’  I  then  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  he  said  that  he  had  intended  to  go  up  to  the  river  and  look 
around  and  that  he  thought  he  could  take  care  of  himself.” 
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Qhapter  XI 

THROUGH  THE  PORTALS  OF  THE  PAST 


A  s  stated  in  the  introductory,  men  are  comparable. 

A\  They  are  great  or  otherwise  only  by  comparison 
X  W  whh  other  men.  The  deeds  of  men  are  relative  in 
value  and  our  judgment  of  them  is  hinged  upon 
their  relative  merit. 

By  compiling  the  famous  military  classics  of  the  world 
in  the  briefest  typographical  form,  I  am  encouraged  to  hope 
that  you  will  at  least  glance  through  them  and  having  done  so 
I  feel  it  will  have  been  impossible  not  to  have  received  the 
impression  I  seek  to  convey,  viz,  the  38th  U.  S.  Infantry’s 
battle  of  the  Marne  should  rank  foremost  among  military 
classics,  both  in  conduct  and  results,  and  McAlexander  should 
stand  out  absolutely  pre-eminent  among  the  great  battle  lead¬ 
ers  of  all  time. 

There  is,  also,  a  historic  and  ready  reference  value  to 
this  appendix  which  may  hold  your  interest,  but  its  real  pur¬ 
pose  should  not  be  lost  and  I  trust  that  you  will  read  it  with 
your  mind  attuned  to  comparative  personalities  and  relative 
value  of  accomplishment. 

Horatius  at  the  Bridge. — In  507  B.  C.  he  with  Spu- 
rius  Lartius  and  Titus  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  against 
the  army  of  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium,  who  purposed  to  take 
Rome.  While  Horatius  and  his  two  companions  held  off  the 
Etruscan  army,  the  Roman  soldiers  cut  the  bridge  away  be¬ 
hind  them.  Lartius  and  Herminius  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  soldiers  to  hasten  to  safety  before  the  bridge  should  be 
swept  down  the  river,  but  Horatius  fought  on  until  the  swollen 
tide  tore  the  bridge  away,  plunged  into  the  Tiber  in  his  heavy 
armor  and  with  difficulty  made  the  Roman  shore.  So  bravely 
had  he  fought  that  even  Porsena  prayed  the  gods  to  grant  him 
safety. 
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Marathon. — 490  B.  C.  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  20 
miles  N.  E.  of  Athens,  11,000  Greeks,  under  Miltiades,  de¬ 
feated  100,000  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes.  The 
victory  ended  Darius’s  invasion  of  Greece. 

Leonidas. — King  of  Sparta,  the  nation  of  warriors  in 
Greece.  In  480  B.  C.  he,  with  300  Spartans  and  700  Thesp¬ 
ians  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  holding  it  for  two 
days  against  a  horde  of  Persians  under  Xerxes.  He  was 
betrayed  by  Ephialtes,  a  Greek  in  the  ranks,  who  led  the 
Persians  to  Leonidas’s  rear  by  a  secret  path.  When  Leonidas 
saw  there  was  no  hope,  he  sent  back  all  but  300  Spartans. 
With  them  he  held  the  pass  until  not  a  man  remained.  Leon¬ 
idas  himself  was  first  killed  and  the  Spartans  fought  to  defend 
the  body  of  their  valorous  king.  (Showing  the  patriotic  temper 
of  the  Greeks  of  that  day.) 

Salamis. — 480  B.  C.  The  Greek  fleet  under  Themistocles 
and  Eurybiades,  in  a  second  battle  with  Persian  fleet,  under 
Xerxes,  defeated  them  and  shattered  the  naval  power  of 
Persia.  This  saved  Greece  from  the  second  and  last  Persian 
invasion. 

Syracuse. — 413  B.  C.  Unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Niciasj  and  Demosthenes.  This  defeat 
marked  the  decline  of  Athenian  imperialism  and  protected 
Rome  from  Greek  conquest. 

Cunaxa. — 401  B.  C.  A  battle  fought  at  this  place,  60 
miles  from  Babylon,  between  the  armies  of  King  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  with  250,000  men,  and  that  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
with  100,000  men.  In  the  army  of  Cyrus  were  10,000  Greek 
mercenaries  whose  valor  and  discipline  routed  the  vast  army 
of  Artaxerxes.  This  battle  taught  the  Greeks  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Persians  and  led  to  the  later  conquest  of 
Persia  by  Alexander. 

Alexander  the  Great. — King  of  Macedonia  and  con- 
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queror  of  the  Eastern  World.  His  father,  Philip,  left  as  his 
greatest  legacy  to  his  son  the  idea  of  a  Pan-Hellenic  empire. 
Alexander  conquered  Asia  Minor  in  two  summers;  proceeded 
to  Egypt  which  he  subdued,  and  where  he  founded  the  city 
Alexandria  to  be  the  capitol  of  Egypt  and  to  supplant  Tyre 
as  a  commercial  center,  and  then  to  Persia.  Here  in  331  B. 
C.  at  Arbila,  he  with  47,000  Macedonians  defeated  1,000,000 
Persians  under  Darius  III.  This  unpredescended  feat  led  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Alexander  was 
now  master  of  the  entire  region  about  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  India.  In  this  he  was  not  entirely 
successful  as  the  Macedonians  refused  to  go  on  unques- 
tioningly  over  the  hot  deserts.  Thus  he  was  baffled  in  his 
ambition  to  be  master  of  the  world.  He  died  during  his 
great  naval  expedition  against  Arabia. 

Hannibal .^-The  greatest  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian 
general,  son  of  Hamilcar,  enemy  of  Rome,  before  whom  at 
9  years  of  age  Hannibal  swore  an  oath  of  eternal  hatred 
against  Rome.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Hannibal 
accompanied  his  brother,  Hasdrubal,  on  all  his  expeditions; 
was  unanimously  proclaimed  leader  when  Hasdrubal  was 
assassinated;  longed  to  strike  a  death  blow  at  Rome  in  her 
own  territory.  To  this  end  he  found  it  first  necessary  to  put 
down  revolutions  in  Spain;  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France, 
where  he  found  the  Gauls  friendly;  was  then  compelled  to 
cross  the  Alps,  which  feat  he  accomplished  in  fifteen  days, 
in  spite  of  attacks  from  hostile  mountain  tribes,  snows,  storms 
and  other  difficulties.  He  rested  his  army  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps ;  met  the  Roman  Scipio  at  the  river  Po,  where  the 
Romans  were  routed;  after  recruiting  his  army  among  the 
friendly  Gauls,  marched  through  the  swamps  of  Arno,  losing 
great  numbers  of  men,  horses  and  engines  of  war;  marched 
on  Naples  which  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking;  traversed  Italy 
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in  all  directions  hoping  to  arouse  the  people  against  Rome; 
was  much  weakened  by  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  Metaurus; 
maintained  himself  in  Italy  15  years,  but  was  baffled  in  his 
plans  to  destroy  Rome;  was  recalled  to  Africa  to  defend 
Carthage  against  Scipio  Africano.  He  prepared  for  a  more 
deadly  struggle  with  Rome,  but  his  political  enemies  at  home 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  flee  to  Anthiochus,  King  of 
Egypt.  His  surrender  was  demanded  by  Rome  and  seeing 
there  would  be  no  means  of  escape,  he  took  poison. 

Metaurus. — 207  B.  C.  7000  Romans  under  Livius  and 
Nero  defeated  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal,  almost 
annihilating  them.  Resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Hannibal 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome. 

Actium. — 31  B.  C.  Octavius  Augustus  with  200  light 
ships  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
200  heavier  ships,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  im¬ 
perial  power  of  the  Caesars. 

Teutoburgerwald. — 9  A.  D.  The  Germans  under 
Hermann  (Arminius)  annihilated  a  Roman  army  under 
Varus.  Checked  Roman  expansion  in  the  north,  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  influence  of  the  Germanic  tribes. 

Chalons. — 451.  The  Romans  and  Visigoths,  under 
Aetius  and  Theodoric,  routed  the  Huns  under  Attila,  with  a 
reputed  loss  to  the  Huns  of  162,000  dead.  Saved  western 
Europe  from  Mongolian  savagery. 

Soissons. — 486.  The  Merovingian  Franks,  under 
Clovis,  defeated  the  Romans  under  Syagrius.  Gaul  lost  to 
Rome,  and  Frankish  power  established. 

Testri. — 687.  The  Austrasian  Franks  under  Pepin  of 
Heristal  defeated  the  Merovings  of  Neustria.  United  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  marked  the  beginnigs  of  Carol- 
ingian  power. 
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Charles  Martel. — In  732  the  Saracens  (Moham¬ 
medans)  had  invaded  Europe.  The  lands  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  were  in  their  hands.  Europe  seemed  at  their  mercy 
when  they  overran  France.  Martel  checked  the  Saracen  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  Loire  Valley,  near  Poitiers.  He  defeated  Abd- 
el-Rahman  at  Tours  thereby  saving  Christian  Europe  from 
Momammedan  conquest.  Martel  was  undisputed  ruler  of 
France,  alhough  he  never  wore  a  crown. 

Ethandun. — 878.  The  West  Saxons  under  Alfred  the 
Great  defeated  the  invading  Danes.  Resulting  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  unified  English  state. 

Hastings. — Oct.  14,  1066.  The  Normans,  under  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  (William  of  Normandy),  defeated  the 
Saxons  under  their  king,  Harold,  who  was  killed.  Made 
possible  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  power  of  the  Danes. 

Bouvines.— July  27,  1214.  37,000  French  under  Phi¬ 
lip  Augustus  defeated  the  combined  German,  Flemish  and 
English  forces  of  46,000,  under  Otto  IV.  Marked  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  France  as  a  nation.  Significant  in  the  rise  of  democ¬ 
racy,  because  the  Militia  of  the  Free  Cities  showed  their 
superiority  to  the  German  Feudal  levies. 

Robert  Bruce. — Was  the  liberator  of  Scotland  and  king 
of  that  country  from  1306-1329.  Shortly  after  having  pledged 
allegiance  to  Edward  I  of  England  he  took  up  arms  against 
him,  joining  Scotch  leaders  in  their  fight  for  independence. 
On  March  27,  1306,  after  having  killed  Baliol  the  king,  he 
had  himself  proclaimed  king.  His  life  thereafter  was  a  series 
of  wars  to  defend  his  crown  .  He  commanded  in  person  at 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn  in  which  he,  with  a  much  smaller 
army  than  that  of  England,  was  overwhelmingly  victorious. 
After  more  battles  and  temporary  truces,  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Northampton,  April,  1328,  which  recognized  the 
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independence  of  Scotland  and  Bruce’s  right  to  the  throne. 
The  king  fell  a  victim  to  leprosy  and  spent  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  at  Cardross  castle,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  At  his 
death  his  heart  was  extracted,  embalmed,  and  delivered  to  Sir 
James  Douglas  to  be  carried  to  Palestine  and  buried  in 
Jerusalem.  Douglas  was  killed  fighting  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
and  the  sacred  relic  was  brought  to  Scotland  and  buried  in 
the  Monastery  of  Melrose,  with  the  body  of  Douglas. 

It  is  related  that  Bruce  once  took  refuge,  in  flight  from 
his  enemies,  in  a  mountain  cave.  He  had  been  six  times 
defeated  in  battle,  was  heartsore  and  discouraged.  While  he 
watched  a  spider  spinning  its  web  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 
Six  times  the  spider  made  an  attempt  to  fasten  its  line  and 
as  often  failed.  But  the  next  time  it  was  successful.  Bruce 
perceived  an  analogy  in  his  own  case;  resolved  also  to  try 
once  again,  and  as  the  spider  had  been,  he  was  successful. 

Sempach. — July  9,  1386.  The  Swiss  defeated  20,000 
Austrians  under  Duke  Leopold  III.  Secured  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Orleans. — May  7,  1429.  The  siege  raised  by  an  as¬ 
sault  of  the  French  under  Joan  D’Arc  on  the  besieging  English 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Marked  the  end  of 
English  Platagenet  rule  in  France.  Joan  D’Arc  was  directly 
responsible,  through  her  notable  victories  in  battle,  for  the 
crowning  of  Charles  VII  at  Rheims.  From  then  on,  however, 
she  suffered  reverses;  made  several  unsuccessful  attacks  upon 
the  English,  in  one  of  which  she  became  isolated  from  her 
comrades,  was  captured  by  hostile  French  and  sold  to  the 
British  for  10,000  fr.  She  was  tried  on  twelve  charges  and 
condemned  to  be  tortured;  recanted  at  the  severity  of  the 
torture,  was  released  from  torture  but  remanded  to  prison. 
The  English  finally  decided  she  must  die;  she  had  already 
expressed  regrets  at  her  recantations ;  was  tried  and  sentenced 
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to  be  burned  at  the  stake  (1431).  The  British  tried,  in  order 
to  justify  this  action,  to  vilify  her  character;  but  some  years 
later  her  family  secured  a  revision  of  her  trial  and  in  1455 
she  was  formally  declared  innocent  of  all  charges  placed 
against  her. 

Bosworth  Field. — Oct.  7,  1571.  Italian  and  Spanish 
fleet  of  200  galleys  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  defeated  the 
Turks  with  273  lighter  galleys  under  Ali.  Turks  lost  20,000, 
the  Christians  8,000.  This  shattered  the  naval  power  of  the 
Turks  and  put  an  end  to  their  aggression  in  the  Eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Spanish  Armada. — 1588.  The  English  fleet,  197  small 
ships,  under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  defeated  the 
Armada,  132  huge  ships,  under  the  Duke  of  Meina  Sidonia,  at 
Calais  and  Garvelines  .  O  ver  half  the  Spanish  fleet  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  storm  while  attempting  to  escape  through  the  North 
Sea.  Marked  the  failure  of  Philip  II  to  make  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  supreme  in  Europe,  and  the  collapse  of  Spain’s 
naval  power. 

Luetzen. — Nov.  16,  1632.  The  Swedes,  18,000,  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  defeated  the  Imperalists,  20,000,  under 
Wallenstein.  Preserved  the  integrity  of  the  Protestant  states 
of  Central  Europe. 

Naseby. — June  14,  1645.  The  forces  of  Parliament, 
11,000,  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  defeated  the  Royalists, 
11,000,  under  Charles  I  and  Prince  Rupert.  The  deciding 
battle  of  the  English  Civil  War,  resulting  in  the  Protectorate 
under  Cromwell. 

Blenheim. — Aug.  13,  1704.  The  English  and  Austrians, 
52,000,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene, 
defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians,  60,000,  under  Tallard 
and  Marsin.  The  French  had  massed  their  forces  on  their 
right  and  left  wings,  thinking  their  center  sufficiently  protected 
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by  a  narrow  stream.  Malborough  perceived  the  weak  point; 
ordered  an  assault  on  the  enemy’s  wings  to  hide  his  real  attack 
on  their  center;  forded  the  stream,  took  the  French  in  flank 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  hostile  army;  14,000  were  taken 
prisoners  and  25,000  killed  or  perished  in  the  Danube.  The 
losses  of  the  victors  were  5,000  killed  and  8,000  wounded. 
Humbled  Louis  XIY  and  made  possible  the  colonial 
greatness  of  England  through  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Quebec — Sept.  13,  1759.  Major  General  James  Wolfe, 
commander  of  the  English  forces,  after  wresting  Louisburg 
from  the  French,  was  entrusted  with  Pitt’s  plans  for  the 
capture  of  Quebec.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take 
this  stronghold  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  was  not  to  be 
frustrated.  He  decided  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of 
scaling  the  heights  to  a  position  above  the  town.  On  the  night 
of  Sept.  13,  1759,  4,500  men  climbed  the  cliffs  with  two  guns 
and  took  up  their  position  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  about 
one  mile  from  the  city.  The  bombardment  was  begun;  the 
French  lost  heavily,  their  gallant  leader,  Montcalm,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  thanking  God  that  he  should  not 
live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.  Wolfe  was  also  mortally 
wounded.  While  dying  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  officers  he 
heard  and  English  soldier  exclaim, 

“See  them  run.” 

“Who  run?”  asked  Wolfe. 

“The  French,”  was  the  reply. 

“Thank  God,”  murmured  Wolfe  and  expired. 

The  capture  of  Quebec,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the 
French  in  North  America,  marked  the  turning  point  of  the 
war  and  English  supremacy  in  the  new  World  was  now  as¬ 
sured.  The  war  lasted  just  a  year  after  this  date,  France 
losing  all  positions  of  importance. 

Pultowa — June  27,  1709.  The  Russians,  70,000, 
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under  Peter  the  Great,  defeated  the  Swedes,  25,000,  under 
Charles  XII.  Marked  the  rise  of  Russia  as  a  European 
power. 

Rossbach— Nov.  5,  1757.  The  Prussians,  22,000, 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  defeated  the  French  under  Sou- 
bise,  and  the  Imperialists  under  Prince  of  Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen,  43,000.  Result  is  seen  at  Leuthen. 

Leuthen — Dec.  5,  1757.  The  Prussians,  30,000, 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  defeated  the  Austrians,  80,000, 
under  Prince  Charles.  These  two  actions  mark  the  rise  of 
Prussia  as  the  leader  of  the  German  States. 

Saratoga — Oct.  6,  1777.  The  Americans,  14,000, 
under  Gates,  defeated  the  British,  7,000,  under  Burgoyne,  and 
took  6,000  prisoners  ten  days  later.  The  decisive  battle  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Yorktown — Oct.  19,  1781.  The  Americans  and  French 
under  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  and  the  French  fleet 
under  De  Grasse,  forced  the  surrender  of  the  British,  8,000, 
under  Cornwallis.  Virtually  ended  the  American  Revolution. 

Valmy — Sept.  20,  1792.  The  French,  36,000,  under 
Kellermann,  defeated  the  Prussians,  34,000,  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  Loss  of  180  and  700  respectively.  Preserved 
the  integrity  of  the  newly  formed  French  Republic. 

Lord-Nelson-Trafalgar— Oct.  31,  1805.  The  British 
fleet,  31  ships,  under  Lord  Nelson,  the  most  famous  of  English 
Admirals,  defeated  the  French-Spanish  fleet,  38  ships,  under 
Villeneuve,  Gravina  and  Alva.  This  battle  was  forced  by 
Napoleon’s  threats  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  admiral  for  not 
fighting.  Before  the  fight  Nelson  gave  utterance  to  his  now 
historic  signal:  “England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his 
duty.”  The  victory  was  complete  but  Nelson  was  mortally 
wounded.  Ended  the  sea-power  of  Napoleon  and  contributed 
immensely  to  the  final  destruction  of  Napoleon’s  ambitions. 
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Austerlitz — Dec.  2,  1805.  The  French,  65,000, 
under  Napoleon,  defeated  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  82,- 
000,  under  Kutusoff .  Resulted  in  peace  of  Presburg. 

Leipzig — Oct.  16-19,  1813.  The  Prussians,  Russians, 
Austrians  and  Swedes,  300,000,  under  Schwarzenherd  de¬ 
feated  the  French,  180,000,  under  Napoleon.  Killed  and 
wounded  for  the  Allies,  54,000;  for  French,  40,000.  Secured 
liberation  of  Germany  and  the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon. 
Called  the  “Battle  of  the  Nations.” 

Waterloo — June  18,  1815.  Fought  about  2  miles 
from  the  village  of  Waterloo,  Belgium,  and  12  miles  south  of 
Brussels.  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  in  February  and 
entered  Paris  March  20.  His  professed  devotion  to  peace 
made  no  impression  upon  the  Allies,  who  suspended  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Vienna  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 
Napoleon  made  the  best  preparation  possible  to  recover  his 
empire,  but  although  able  to  count  on  paper  500,000  men,  at 
the  critical  moment  he  found  only  198,000  available  to  op¬ 
pose  the  English,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  Hanoverian,  com¬ 
manded  by  Wellington,  and  those  of  Saxony,  Prussia  and 
other  smaller  German  states  under  Blucher.  Wellington’s 
headquarters  were  in  Brussels;  Blucher’s  in  Namur. 

Napoleon  planned  to  follow  the  tactics  of  rapid  and 
aggressive  action  that  had  won  his  early  successes.  He  plan¬ 
ned  to  destroy  his  enemies  on  the  north  before  the  Austrians 
and  Prussian  forces  could  be  made  effective;  to  dispose  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher  separately. 

After  fighting  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  on  June  13  and 
14,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  took  place  on  the  18th  after  a 
heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  all  the  night  previous.  The 
attack  on  Wellington  had  been  postponed  until  the  ground 
should  be  in  better  condition  for  artillery.  Wellington  had 
the  advantage  of  choice  of  position,  and  he  chose  a  strong 
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one.  He  awaited  attack,  relying  upon  Blucher’s  assurance 
that  the  Prussians  would  come  up  in  time  to  render  efficient 
service. 

About  ten  o’clock  Napoleon  sent  Grouchy  to  move  upon 
Wavre,  but  the  Emperor  seems  not  to  have  realized  that  the 
whole  Prussian  force  was  concentrating  there  preparing  to 
aid  Wellington.  During  the  day  the  French  succeeded  in 
almost  completely  destroying  Wellington’s  center. 

The  Prussians  began  to  arrive  at  7:30.  Ziethen  first 
came  up  from  Ohain  and  his  troops  went  at  once  into  action, 
throwing  the  French  right  into  confusion.  Seeing  that  victory 
was  in  his  hands,  Wellington  threw  his  whole  line  forward. 
The  French  retreat  speedily  became  a  rout.  There  was  no 
further  thought  of  resistance  except  by  detachments  of  the 
Guard,  and  by  Foban  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  who  was  holding 
back  Bulow  and  Pirch  on  the  right.  Napoleon  left  the  field 
in  the  center  of  a  square  of  the  Guard  and  reached  Paris  on 
June  21. 

The  exact  losses  of  the  two  armies  are  undetermined; 
those  of  the  French  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  numbered 
over  31,000;  official  returns  for  the  Allies  gave  their  losses 
as  22,428.  Napoleon  did  not  show  his  usual  care  and 
thoroughness  in  his  orders,  nor  his  usual  comprehensive 
judgment  at  critical  moments.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him 
that  he  had  as  Chief  of  Staff,  a  veteran  officer,  who  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  independent  command,  instead  of  a  younger 
man  trained  in  the  details  of  staff  work.  Wellington  with 
a  less  efficient  army  showed  himself  careful,  alert,  and  re¬ 
sourceful,  and  was  well  supported  by  his  division  command¬ 
ers  at  critical  moments.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
it  was  the  timely  arrival  and  co-operation  of  the  Prussians, 
especially  the  arrival  in  the  evening  of  Ziethen’s  corps  that 
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turned  the  scales  finally  against  the  French  and  gave  a  positive 
result  to  the  splendid  defense  of  the  British  position. 

That  the  junction  of  the  Allies  took  place  so  successfully 
was  due  to  the  masterly  strategy  of  Gneisenau,  and  to  the 
absence  of  Grouchy  on  the  chase  to  Wavre,  where  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  arrive  on  time.  The  wisdom  of  Napoleon 
in  detaching  so  large  a  force  for  a  pursuit  that  rested  upon  a 
mistaken  inference,  is  open  to  question.  The  horrors  of  this 
battle  caused  Wellington  to  remark,  “The  next  saddest  thing 
to  a  great  defeat  is  a  great  victory.”  The  end  of  Napoleonic 
wars  and  a  reversion  to  feudalism  in  Europe. 

Marshal  Ney — Was  one  of  Napoleon’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  generals;  a  man  of  republican  sentiments,  but  he 
succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  Napoleon;  he  led  the 
Rear  Guard  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  saving  the  remnants 
of  the  grand  army  from  complete  disorganization  and  an¬ 
nihilation.  In  1814  when  the  Allies  had  captured  Paris  he 
insisted  upon  Napoleon’s  abdication;  offered  his  services  to 
the  Bourbons;  was  made  a  peer  of  France  and  member  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Sixth  Military 
Division. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington — Arthur  Wellesly  was  his 
own  name.  He  defeated  the  French  in  the  Peninsular 
(Spain)  Campaigns  of  1809,  1810  and  1811.  For  this  suc¬ 
cess  he  was  made  Marquis  of  Wellington.  For  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  1813  and  1814,  he  was 
made  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  on  the  point  of  entering 
Toulouse  when  news  of  peace  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  He 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  France;  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1815  he  was  transferred  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Upon 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  Duke  was  summoned 
to  command  the  English  and  Allies  in  Belgium,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  a  Prussian  army  under  Blucher.  The  battles  of  Ligny 
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and  Quatre  Bras  preceded  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo,  which 
shattered  the  ambitions  of  Napoleon. 

Solferino — June  24,  1857.  The  French  and  Sardin¬ 
ians  under  Napoleon  III  completely  defeated  the  Austrians. 
It  was  decisive  in  securing  Italian  independence  of  Austria. 

Henri  Dunant,  an  eminent  Swiss  citizen  chanced  to  be 
present  at  the  battle  and  was  grieved  over  the  fearful  and 
unnecessary  loss  of  life  due  to  inadequate  hospital  and  sur¬ 
gical  care.  He  personally  did  all  that  was  possible  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  the  wounded  but  his  efforts  were  totally  in¬ 
adequate.  He  was  the  first  to  cenceive  the  idea  of  a  Red  Cross 
Society . 

He  published  a  book,  “A  Souvenir  of  Solferino,”  in 
which  he  vividly  portrayed  the  suffering  he  had  seen  and 
urged  that  societies  be  formed  which  in  times  of  peace  would 
collect  medical  supplies  and  train  nurses  to  supplement  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  in  times  of  war.  The  First  International 
Red  Cross  Society  was  organized  at  a  convention  held  in 
Geneva,  1863,  with  sixteen  nations  signatory.  The  Turkish 
government  later  notified  the  others  that  she  had  chosen  the 
crescent  as  her  symbol.  The  American  Red  Cross  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1881  through  the  long  continued  efforts  of  Clara 
Barton. 

The  accounts  of  the  A.  R.  C.  are  audited  annually  by 
the  War  Department.  It  is  also  unique  in  that  it  provides 
aid  in  other  exigencies  than  war. 

Gettysburg — July  1-3,  1863.  Federal  forces,  75,000, 
under  Meade,  defeated  the  Confederates,  75,000,  under  Lee. 
Losses,  23,186  and  31,621  respectively.  Decisive  battle  of 
the  American  Civil  War  by  ending  Confederate  invasions. 

Washington — Jan.  3,  1777.  After  continual  defeat 
and  flight  to  escape  battle  against  overwhelming  odds  Wash¬ 
ington  crossed  the  Deleware  in  small  boats,  captured  1,000 
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Hessians  at  Trenton,  attacked  Cornwallis’  rear  at  Princeton 
inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  English  forces.  Revived 
the  spirit  of  the  Americans  and  prevented  the  threatened 
disintegration  of  Washington’s  army. 

The  Alamo — Was  a  mission  built  within  the  present 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1722,  and  occasionally  used  as  a  fort. 
In  1836,  during  the  war  for  Texas  independence,  occurred 
here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  a  small  body  of  Texans 
and  Americans  including  Col.  David  Crockett,  Col.  James 
Bowie,  (inventor  of  the  bowie  knife)  under  command  of  Col. 
W.  B.  Travis,  against  a  much  larger  Mexican  force  under 
Santa  Ana.  The  bombardment  lasted  almost  continuously 
from  Feb.  23  to  March  6;  a  small  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls;  the  Mexicans  attacked  in  force,  were  twice  driven 
back,  but  succeeded  in  scaling  the  parapet  in  the  third  attempt. 
A  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued  and  the  Texans,  although  weaken¬ 
ed  by  privations  and  fatigue,  fought  valiantly  until  but  5 
of  their  number  remained.  Santa  Ana  ordered  these  killed 
in  cold  blood. 

“Remember  the  Alamo”  became  the  war  cry  of  the 
Texans,  who  finally  defeated  Santa  Ana  at  San  Jacinto.  The 
heroism  shown  at  the  Alamo  has  caused  it  to  be  alluded  to  as 
the  “Thermopylae”  of  America. 

Garibaldi — Italian  patriot  and  liberator;  born  at  Nice, 
July  4,  1807.  Became  interested  in  Italian  national  move¬ 
ment  in  1830;  left  Europe  but  hastened  his  return  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  news  of  the  rising  of  northern  Italian  provinces 
against  Austria  in  1848.  Took  an  active  part  in  the  Sardin¬ 
ian  campaign  as  commander  of  a  volunteer  corps.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  defense  of  Rome  against  France 
in  1849.  Accepted  the  monarchy  of  Sardinia  hoping  thus 
to  be  better  able  to  assist  Italy. 

The  disappointing  peace  of  Villafranca  was  signed  with 
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Austria  just  as  independence  seemed  to  be  realized.  He  assist¬ 
ed  Crispi  in  the  revolutions  against  the  Royalists;  advanced  to 
Palermo,  entered  Naples  in  1850,  the  day  after  Francis  II 
had  withdrawn  to  the  fortress  of  Gaeta;  the  Royalists  were 
forced  to  Capua,  where  Garibaldi  met  Victor  Emanuel  and 
relinquished  into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign  his  entire  army. 

Francis  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Victor  Emanuel 
at  Gaeta,  which  gave  Victor  undisputed  sway  over  the  Neapol¬ 
itan  provinces. 

Garibaldi  later  became  convinced  that  Italy  could  not 
be  unified  until  control  of  the  papal  states  was  wrested  from 
the  Pope.  He  invaded  the  papal  states,  but  the  government 
of  Italy  would  not  countenance  this;  opposed  him  and  took 
him  prisoner.  In  1870  Garibaldi  assisted  France  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  He  died  in  1882. 

Lee — At  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  1863,  Lee 
made  his  last  attempt  to  take  the  Civil  War  into  the  north. 
The  battle,  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war,  lasted  three  day.i. 
On  the  night  of  July  2,  Meade  held  a  council  of  war  in  which 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Federal  position  against  further 
Confederate  attack. 

Lee  ordered  Pickett,  on  July  3,  to  make  a  charge  on  the 
Union  lines  after  the  Confederate  guns  should  have  silenced 
the  Union  works.  At  about  2:30  the  Union  artillery  ceased 
firing  in  order  to  save  ammunition.  The  silence  was  misun¬ 
derstood  by  the  Confederates.  Pickett  made  his  magni¬ 
ficent  charge  and  was  met  by  a  terrible  fire  and  enfilad¬ 
ing  cannonade.  The  Confederates  resolutely  filled  the  gaps 
made  by  the  Union  fire;  broke  through  the  Union  lines,  but 
were  finally  forced  into  rapid  retreat.  About  two-thirds  of 
Pickett’s  command  lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  losses  for  the 
whole  battle  were  about  equal  on  both  sides.  This  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  war. 
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Grant. — The  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  undertaken  by  Gen. 
Grant  to  gain  control  of  the  Mississippi  river,  of  which  this 
was  the  strongest  position  yet  held  by  the  Confederacy.  Gen. 
Pemberton  was  in  command.  The  siege  was  begun  Nov.  4, 

1862,  a  joint  land  and  naval  campaign  being  contemplated. 
After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reduce  the  city  by  various 
means,  it  was  determined  to  move  the  Union  land  forces  by 
a  series  of  bayous  from  Milliken’s  Bend  to  New  Carthage, 
30  miles  below  Vicksburg,  while  gunboats  ran  the  batteries 
protecting  the  city.  This  was  successfully  done  on  the  night 
of  April  18,  1863,  by  the  naval  forces  under  Porter. 

Grant  hammered  away  at  the  city  unsuccessfully  until 
May  22;  the  new  siege  now  commenced,  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  reduce  the  city  to  starvation.  Twelve  miles  of  trenches 
and  89  batteries  were  constructed,  armed  with  220  guns  and 
a  number  of  field  mortars.  At  the  end  of  12  days  the  Con¬ 
federate  garrison  was  reduced  to  “one  biscuit  and  a  mouthful 
of  bacon  a  day.” 

Pemberton  sent  to  ask  Grant  what  terms  he  might  expect. 
Grant’s  now  famous  answer  was  “No  terms,  except  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender,”  which  surrender  took  place  on  July  4, 

1863.  This  defeat  for  the  Confederate  forces  together  with 
Gettysburg  was  their  death  blow. 

Sedan — Sept.  1,  1870.  The  Germans,  250,000,  under 
William  I,  defeated  the  French,  84,000,  under  Napoleon  III 
and  Marshal  MacMahon.  Decided  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Empire  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  third  republic. 

Kitchener. — The  capture  of  Khartum,  Egypt,  Sept.  2, 
1898,  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  Dervishes  and  restored 
control  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt  to  England.  For 
this  Kitchener  was  made  Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  and 
Knight  Commander  of  Bath  (K.  C.  B.).  He  was  instrumental 
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in  bringing  success  to  English  arms  after  a  long  series  of  Boer 
successes  in  Africa;  was  sent  to  restore  order  and  quell  revo¬ 
lution  in  Egypt. 

In  1914,  when  the  situation  in  Europe  became  acute, 
Kitchener  entered  the  war  cabinet.  He  was  made  Secretary 
of  War;  predicted  a  long  war;  began  building  up  the  army, 
and  by  November  informed  the  public  he  had  1,250,000  men 
in  training  and  depended  on  them  for  1,000,000  more. 
Troops  were  brought  from  Canada,  India,  and  Australia  and 
successfully  provided  for.  Kitchener  died  at  sea  when  his 
ship  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine. 

Santiago. — July  3,  1898.  The  American  fleet,  11  ships, 
under  Sampson  and  Schley,  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  6 
ships,  under  Cervera.  Resulted  in  Spanish  loss  of  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  Philippines. 

Port  Arthur.- — Jan.  1,  1905.  The  Japanese  land 
forces  under  Nogi  and  fleet  under  Togo  captured  the  fort 
commanded  by  Stoessel  after  148  days’  siege.  Russian  losses 
28,200;  Japanese  57,780.  Resulted  in  the  elevation  of  Japan 
to  the  position  of  a  world  power  and  the  establishment  of 
parliamentary  forms  in  the  Russian  Duma. 

Joffre. — -Sept.  14,  1914.  The  French  “Taxicab  army,” 
under  Joffre,  blocked  a  powerful  advance-guard  movement  of 
the  German  forces,  at  the  Marne,  and  held  them  until  French 
mobilization  was  completed. 

McAlexander. — July  15-23,  1918.  Remarkable  for 
his  Marne  river  defense  of  the  Surmelin  Valley,  the  “Gateway 
to  Paris”;  defeated  nine  German  regiments  with  one  Amer¬ 
ican  regiment  in  a  nine-days’  battle,  thereby  earning  his 
sobriquet,  “The  Rock  of  the  Marne.”  Resulted  in  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Paris  and  the  complete  blocking  of  the  German  fifth 
great  offensive.  Turning  point  of  the  World  war. 
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The  Giants  of  the  Marne 


Extract  from  an  address  of  general  Hunter  Liggett 
before  the  association  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  at 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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“It  was  during  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne  that  the  38th 
United  States  Infantry,  under  command  of  Colonel  Ulysses  G.  Mc- 
Alexander,  performed  a  service,  the  like  of  which  I  don’t  believe 
was  ever  done  before.  The  resistance  of  that  regiment  to  the 
enemy’s  attacks  was  epic.  Since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  read  military 
history,  and  I  can  recall  nothing  to  equal  the  work  of  this  regiment. 
Their  losses  were  heavier  in  a  shorter  time  than  those  of  any  regiment 
engaged  in  the  war.”  _ _ 


Speaking  of  the  battle  of  July  15,  1918,  px  Congress¬ 
man  Clarence  B.  Miller  said,  “If  on  July  16,^918,  the  fact 
had  been  announced  that  Gen.  McAlexander  had  stopped  the 
great  German  drive  on  the  Marne  the  day  before,  nothing  on 
this  earth  could  have  prevented  the  American  people  from 
making  him  president  of  the  United  States.” 
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